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s , There has been an 
ecretary Ballinger . 
and Mr. Pinchot ‘™™ense amount of 
talk in the papers 
about the assumed quarrel between Sec- 
retary Ballinger and Forester Pinchot, 
but very little of the supposed difficulty 
has yet come to light, and no conclusion 
of the matter. A part of the trouble 
arose in the reports made to the Presi- 
dent by Louis F. Glavis, a special agent 
of the land service, from which it was 
gathered that officials in the Interior De- 
partment were in league with corpora- 
tions to hurry patents for very valuable 
coal lands in Alaska without giving op- 
portunity to hear claims. The President 
directed Secretary Ballinger and several 
other high officials in the Department of 
the Interior to present to him full reports 
and this has been done. Information has 
been also given charging that the Inte- 
rior Department is opening to entry 
lands which President Roosevelt had 
withdrawn for the purpose of protecting 
the rights of the people. Secretary Bal- 
linger hastened on from the Pacific Coast 
and made investigation in Washington 
and is this week with the President. The 
Washington correspondents will have it 
that Mr. Pinchot is in danger of being 
removed on account of his efforts to pre- 
vent the water powers of the country go- 
ing into the possession of a few large 
corporations, and in defiance of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s policy of putting large 
areas of forests under public con- 
trol. Two papers on water powers, 
by W. M. Steuart and M. O. Leigh- 
ton, give statistics as to the total 
amount of water power in the United 
States, developed and undeveloped. More 
than five and a third million horsepower 
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has been developed, the average per 
wheel being about 100 horsepower. 
There are ten powers of more than 40,- 
ooo horsepower, six of more than 60,000, 
and three of 100,000 or more. Pennsyl- 
vania has the greatest number—3,72I— 
and New York is next, with 3,148. A 
conservative estimate of the undeveloped 
power is that, if all practicable storage 
sites were utilized and the water properly 
applied, there might be established even- 
tually a total installation of at least 200,- 
000,000 horsepower. The region offer- 
ing the greatest possibilities of water 
power development is the northern Pa- 
cific, which includes the basin of Colum- 
bia and Sacramento rivers, the possibil- 
ities there being about one-third of those 
of the whole United States. The Pres- 
ident has accepted the resignation of 
Mr. Ormsby McHarg, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor. He had made an attack on 
the policy of another Department of the 
Government which has charge of the 
conservation of forests and water supply. 
He had opposed its fundamental princi- 
ples when he said that “the abundance of 
our forests is such that the alarmist 
statements as to the approaching exhaus- 
tion of supply are utterly unfounded.” 
There are still great forests in Washing- 
ton and in parts of the South, but they 
are being exploited by lumbermen in in- 
creasing numbers. Pennsylvania, once a 
solid forest from the Delaware to the. 
Ohio line, has been almost denuded of its 
merchantable timber. The same is true 
of Ohio and Indiana. The great forests 
of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota ~ 
originally contained a stand of about 
350,000,000,000 feet of timber. The 
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president of the Mississippi Valley Lum- 
bermen’s Association reported that in 
1902 there were 85,000,000,000 feet, or 
about one-fourth of this still left, and the 
cutting has continued vigorously ever 
since. Mr. McHarg accepted his present 
position for only six months, and will 
now retire. The President does not like 
public quarrels between officials. 
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Secretary Kn@x has 
added to the State De- 
partment the office of 
counselor, and Henry M. Hoyt, former- 
ly Solicitor-Gerieral, has been selected 
for the post. He will deal with all the 
large legal questions which may arise, 
and will have especial supervision over 
the negotiation of treaties. The impor- 
tant Japanese treaty is to be entered into 
within the next two years, and Mr. Hoyt 
will devote himself largely to the fram- 
ing of this measure and to preparing the 
preliminary foundation for the negotia- 
tions. International law will be the field 
of the counselor, and Secretary Knox 
feels that a long existing want in the de- 
partment has been happily filled. There 
has also been organized the Far Eastern 
Bureau, which has for its object the fos- 
tering of trade with the East, and two 
men experienced in China and Japan 
have been called home to be in charge 
of it———The reports sent to Postmas- 
ter-General Hitchcock indicate that the 
deficiency in the Post Office Department 
will amount to $20,000,000, a much 
larger amount than ever before. He is 
investigating the ways to reduce this 
deficit. He learns that $3,000,000 of it 
is in the registry service, where the com- 
plexity of the accounts seems responsi- 
ble for much of the expense. Tl:e Post- 
master-General thinks it can be simpli- 
fied considerably without detriment to 
efficiency and safety. It is even reported 
that he considered the propriety of abol- 
ishing the money-order service, but an 
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increase of the fee was decided on. It> 


may be thought wise not to extend the 
expensive rural free. delivery service at 
present.——The Post Office Department 
will issue September 20 50,000,000 two- 
cent stamps to commemorate the Hud- 
son-Fulton celebration. It will give the 
Palisades and the Hudson River and the 


“Clermont” sailing up the river, with an 
Indian in the foreground. The Post- 
master-General has awarded a contract 
for about 3,500,000,000 postal cards more 
ornate and decidedly superior to those 
now in use. They will be of better stock, 
less fuzzy, stroriger and yet lighter. It is 
calculated that they will supply the want 
for four years. 





In the paucity of political 
news at this season consid- 
erable interest has been 
turned to the likelihood of fusion of all 
the elements to oppose the continued 
rule of Tammany. One large element is 
the Independence League, of which Mr. 
Hearst, proprietor of a series of popular 
daily papers in various cities, is the 
leader. At a meeting of the League’s 
county committee last Friday, Mr. 
Hearst answered many questions, and 
among them whether he favored fusion, 
the majority of the committee being ap- 
parer.tly opposed to it. He said that the 
Independence League would enter into 
no alliance with Tammany, nor with the 
Republican or any other party, unless it 
accepted the League’s chief contention, 
that the city must own and control, but 
not necessarily operate, all future trac- 
tion routes. Not even if Tammany 
should put up Judge Gaynor would the 
League support him without this pledge. 
It appears to be settled that Tammany 
will find all the opposition forces united 
at the coming city election. The execu- 
tive committees of the Republican party 
of the city and county have past resolu- 
tions committing the party to fusion, and 
the Committee of One Hundred and 
other minor bodies are likely to follow 
suit. This will compel Tammany to put 
up its best candidates, perhaps Judge 
Gaynor and Mr. Jerome. But Judge 
Gaynor has issued a letter accepting an 
independent nomination without regard 
to party, and expects Tammany to en- 
dorse him, and to have the support of 
many Republicans. He is regarded as 
free from all obligations and desirous 
to serve simply the interests of the city. 
Mr. Jerome has announced that he 
will be a candidate for his present office 
as District Attorney in this city. He will 
be nominated by petition, as in 1904, 
when, tho a candidate of no party, he 
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won the election against Tammany. It 
is supposed that Tammany will this time 
feel obliged to endorse his candidacy, as 
he is a great vote-getter, and Tammany’s 
rejection of him at the last election was 
the great blunder of Charles J. Murphy 
as the leader of Tammany. But neither 
the Republican party nor the Committee 
of One Hundred is likely to endorse him. 
——tThe president of the Boro of Brook- 
lyn, Mr. Bird S. Coler, has presented to 
Governor Hughes charges against 
Mayor McClellan. He has not asked for 
Mayor McClellan’s removal, for the in- 
terval before the expiration of the term 
of both of them is too short for the in- 
vestigation. He charges Mayor McClel- 
lan with maliciously using his power of 
investigation of the conduct of Mr. Co- 
ler and other Brooklyn officials for his 
own political purposes, and without re- 
gard to fairness and justice. The 
directory for Manhattan and the Bronx 
for 1909 contains 503,769 names, being 
41,292 more than the previous year. The 
erection of four large buildings, such as 
the Hudson Terminal and the Singer 
Building, furnished 6,000 names.——The 
New York State Civil Service Commis- 
sion has made a new ruling which at- 
tracts interest. It is announced that 
hereafter candidates must attain a gen- 
eral average of at least 60 per cent. in 
each subject of the written examination 
before receiving a rating for experience 
or personal qualifications. Experience 
will be rated on the statements submitted 
in the application. Personal qualifica- 
tions will be rated on an oral examina- 
tion to be held at a future date at places 
as convenient as possible for the attend- 
ance of those candidates who pass the 
written test. This is claimed to be a vin- 
dication of Governor Black’s idea that a 
candidate should be rated 50 per cent. 
for “merit” and 50 per cent. for “‘fit- 
ness,” his method of “taking the starch 
out” of the service. He secured such 
law, and it was repealed under Governor 
Roosevelt. 





& 
President Gompers, of 
Labor Unionism the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, has been 
attending the International Union Con- 
gress, Paris, after completing a thoro 


study of European conditions. On Labo1 
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Day he reviewed his studies and gave his 
results, and declared that the American 
Federation of Labor is the greatest strict- 
ly workingmen’s movement in the world: 
“Unlike the movement here in France, the 
American Federation is unhampered by social- 
ists, reformists and revolutionists, who are 
constantly stirring up internal strife. The 
American Federation always makes tomorrow 
a better day for the American workingman 
than he enjoyed today. Our goal is to give to 
the laborer the fullest enjoyment of the fruits 
of his labor. Three-fourths of the workmen in 
America today are enjoying an_ eight-hour 
working day, with Saturday half holidays in 
June, July and August. The task in America 
has been a hard one—harder than that of any 
other federation, for in America we have eight 
million negroes, 150,000 immigrants annually, 
and the most powerful capitalistic organization 
in the world.” 
Mr. Gompers declared that the labor 
unions asked no favors from the Gov- 
ernment, desiring merely the right to 
combat for themselves for their inalien- 
able rights. Speaking of the anti-mili- 
tary movement that has been instituted 
all over Europe by workingmen thruout 
their labor organizations, Mr. Gompers 
said he favored world-wide peace, and 
hoped the day would come when it would 
be possible. Until that time, however, he 
is not in favor of national disarmament. 
Mr. Gompers returns to this country to 
stand trial on his appeal from the jail 
sentence imposed on him by a Federal 
court in the District of Columbia. 
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The end of the McKees 
Various Items Rocks strike appears to 

be at hand. The execu- 
tive committee of the strikers, thru the 
McKees Rocks Chamber of Commerce 
offered to return to work on terms that 
amount to practically a surrender. The 
company received the terms, and sent 
answer that the matter would be dis- 
cussed with individuals as they appeared 
at the information bureau of the plant.’ 
The strikers asked that all cars now in 
the plant unfinished be completed on the 
old scale of wages. They offered to con- 
tinue work on contracts which the com- 
pany made previous to the strike at the 
old scale of wages. After this is com- 
pleted they ask that a new scale, based on 
the 1907 scale of wages, be put in force. 
A New Jersey State law requires 
saloons, as well as other places of busi- 
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ness, to be closed on Sunday. But in At- 
lantic City the saloons have remained 
open. Governor Fort called the atten- 
tion of the Mayor, Mr. Stoy, to his neg- 
lect to see that the law was observed, but 
he paid no attention to it and the saloons 
remained open: Then the Mayor was ar- 
rested on a charge of neglect of duty, and 
held in bail of $5,000 provided by three 
leading men, two of them presidents of 
local banks. On news of his arrest the 
saloon keepers agreed to open again last 
Sunday and did so. The sentiment of the 
business men of the city appears to be 
with Mayor Stoy and to condemn his ar- 
rest. The president of the City Business 
League says that the best people regard 
the arrest of Mayor Stoy as an insult to 
the resort, quite unwarranted, and makes 
him a martyr. But the low gambling 
dives have been broken up. First the 
Cunarder “Mauretania” cut down the 
time of passage from.New York to Liver- 
pool by two hours, and on Thursday last 
the “Lusitania” made the distance to 
New York in still shorter time, 4 days, I1 
hours and 42 minutes, reaching her dock 
on the fourth day after starting, cutting 
the “Mauretania’s” record by 2 hours and 
56 minutes. She had most favorable 
weather except for half a gale on Wed- 
nesday night. The ship burned 1,100 
tons of coal a day, costing $16,000 for the 
trip——The Alabama State Board of 
Health is much disturbed over the preval- 
ence of the disease called pellagra in sev- 
eral counties, and they have no means of 
curing it. It prevails in certain countries 
in the Old World where the people de- 
pend much on maize for food, and is sup- 
posed to be caused by eating maize affect- 
ed by mould. 
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The Discovery of Te ong sac forthe 
the North Pole . . 
sationally this week 
by the almost simultaneous announce- 
ment from two Americans that they had 
independently reached the goal. Dr. 
Frederick A. Cook, a physician of 
Brooklyn, returned from the arctic re- 
gions by the Danish steamer “Hans 
Egede” and telegraphed from Lerwick 
that he had reached the North Pole on 
April 21, 1908. He was outfitted and 
taken north in the summer of 1907 by 
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John R. Bradley, of New York, in a fish- 
ing schooner of 111 tons equipped with 
a gasoline engine. The expedition was 
ostensibly for hunting big game,. but pro- 
vided with all the necessaries for a dash 
for the pole by sledge. The Eskimos at 
Etah were found well supplied with dogs 
and walrus meat for them. Dr. Cook 
was left at Annootok (Annatok) on 
August 28, 1907, with provisions for 
three years and lodged in houses made 
of packing boxes. One white compan- 
ion, Rudolf Francke, the German stew- 
ard of the yacht “J. R. Bradley,” re- 
mained with him until spring, when Dr. 
Cook sent him back and set out with 
Eskimos alone. He left Annootok Feb- 
ruary 29 with eleven men, the same 
number of sledges and 103 dogs. He 
crossed Ellesmere Land and went up 
Nansen Sound, striking north from Hei- 
berg Island. By March 21 the last of 
the Eskimo had been sent back except 
two young men, Stuckshook and Ah- 
welsh, with twenty-three dogs. On 
March 30, in latitude 84 degrees 17 min- 
utes, longitude 86 degrees 36 minutes, 
land was observed to the westward, but 
not explored. Beyond there was noth- 
ing but a sea of ice and no traces of life 
of any kind. The extreme cold caused 
young ice to form. quickly, so remark- 
ably high speed could be made at times. 
When the observations indicated that 
the pole had been reached a halt of two 
days was made before the return journey 
was begun. The American flag was 
hoisted and then left in a brass tube. 
The ice was broken and drifting and 
there was no evidence of any land. The 
return journey was long and arduous. 
Twenty miles a day were made at first, 
but below the 87th parallel the ice was 
drifting rapidly eastward and a storm 
set in lasting three weeks. On May 
24, when the sky cleared so an observa- 
tion could be made, they had reached the 
84th parallel, near the 97th meridian. 
Rations were reduced, and open water 
and high screw ice cut them off from 
Nansen Sound. After twenty days in a 
fog they found themselves far down in 
Crown Prince Gustav’s Sea, to the west 
of Heiberg Island. No depots could be 
found and no animals were seen until 
June 20, when a bear was shot in Ring- 
nesland. They endeavored to reach the 
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whalers in Lancaster Sound, but had to 
take refuge in Jones Sound instead, 
where they past two months in an open 
boat ten miles from shore. The hundred 
bullets that they had started with had 
been reduced to fifteen and they had to 
use lassos, traps, bows and arrows and 
spears in hunting game, which, for lack 
of fuel, had often to be eaten raw. Musk 
ox was the chief reliance, but bear, fox, 
wolves and ducks also served for food, 
fuel and clothing. At Cape Spargo an 
underground den was prepared and there 
the three men remained until the sunrise 
of 1909. On February 18 they started 
for Annootok, and from there moved 
south to the Danish settlement of Uper- 
navik, which was reached May 21, 1909. 
Dr. Cook’s announce- 
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ination by the army of reporters 
at Copenhagen rather turned the 
tide: of public opinion in his  fa- 


vor. «He was: received at Copenha- 
gen with the wildest enthusiasm and 
given a succession of feasts as com- 
pensation for his long period of star- 
vation and loneliness. The Danish 
scientists exprest their belief in his 
story and he was warmly received 
by the King of Denmark. He was 
at a public dinner in the Tivoli Ca- 
sino, garlanded with pink roses, when 
word was received that Peary had re- 
turned. He exprest his gratification at 
Peary’s triumph and his confidence that 
his own statements would now receive 
corroboration. 





ment was so surprising 
tu the world and discon- 
certing to the friends 
and backers of his rival, 
Commander Peary, that 
it was received with 
considerable incredulity 
and was denounced in 
some quarters as a hoax. 
The points that chiefly 
aroused skepticism were 
the unprecedentedly 
rapid time made by 
sledge over the ice to the 
pole, averaging about 15 
miles a day ; the long de- 
lay in returning to civili- 
zation after the feat was 
accomplished ; 
sence of any confirma- 
tion by other persons, for 
even the two Eskimos ff -” 

who accompanied him . 





ite 


had remained at Etah; ARCH! 


the refusal of Dr. Cook 
to give out details of his |}. 
observations or show his Bs 
original notes; and the % 
supposed inadequacy of 

the means. But the ex- % 
planation by Mr. Brad- 

ley that the expedition 
was carefully planned 
and sufficiently weil 
equipped removed the 
last objection, and Dr. 
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Cook’s bearing under yap sHOWING DR. COOK’S ROUTE TO THE POLE AND RETURN, 


the severe cross-exam- 





According to the New York Herald, 
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Irom Lerwick, Shetland 
Islands, Dr. Cook cabled, on 
September 1, to the New 
York Herald the first full account of his 
discovery from which we are permitted 
to make the following extracts: 

[Copyright, 1909, by New York Herald Co.] 
_ After a prolonged fight against famine and 
frost we have at last succeeded in reaching the 
North Pole. A new highway, with an interest- 
ing strip of animated nature, has at last been 
explored. Big game haunts were located, 
which will delight the sportsman and extend 
the Eskimo horizon. Land has been discov- 
cred upon which rest the earth’s northernmost 
rocks. A triangle of 30,000 square miles has 
heen cut out of the terrestrial unknown. 

lhe expedftion was the outcome of a sum- 
mer cruise in arctic seas. The yacht “Brad- 
ley” arrived at the limits of navigation in 
Smith Sound late in August, 1907. Here con- 
ditions were found favorable to launching a 
venture for the pole. John R. Bradley liberally 
supplied from the yacht suitable provisions for 
local use, and my own equipment for emer- 
gencies served well for every purpose of arctic 
travel. 

We were now about 200 miles from the pole 
and the sled loads were reduced. One dog 
after another had gone into the stomachs of 
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Own Story 
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the hungry survivors until the teams were con- 
siderably reduced, but there seemed to remain 
a sufficient balance of man and brute to push 
along into the heart of the mystery to which 
we had set ourselves. Beyond the-eighty-sixth 
parallel the ice fields became more extensive 
and heavier, the crevices fewer and less trou- 
blesome, with little or no crushed ice thrown 
up as barriers. 

From the eighty-seventh to the eighty-eighth, 
much to our surprise, came the indication of 
land ice. For two days we traveled over ice 
which resembled a glacial surface. The usual 
sea ice lines of demarkation were absent and 
there were no hummocks or deep crevices. 
There was, however no perceptible elevation 
and no positive sign of land or sea. Observa- 
tions on the 14th gave latitude 88 degrees 21 
minutes and longitude 95 degrees 52 minutes. 

We were now less than one hundred miles 
from the pole. The pack was here more active, 
but the temperature remained below 40, cement- 
together quickly the new crevices. Young ice 
spread on the narrow spaces of open water so 
rapidly that little delay was caused in crossing 
from one field to another. , 

In the enforced effort every human strand 
was strained and at camping time there was 
no longer sufficient energy to erect a snow 
shelter, although the temperature still was very 
low. The silk tent was pressed into service and 
the change proved agreeable. 











COMMANDER ROBERT E. 


PEARY AND HIS ESKIMO DOGS. 
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“ROOSEVELT” 
Which carried Commander Robert E. Peary to the Arctic regions and has now brought him back. 


This photo- 


graph was taken near Etah in August, 1908, when the “Roosevelt” was caught in the ice floe. 


Slowly but surely we neared the turning 
point. Good astronomical observations were 
daily procured to fix the advancing stages. 
The ice steadily improved, but still there was 
a depressing monotony of scene, and life had 
no pleasures, no spiritual recreation, nothing to 
relieve the steady physical drag of chronic 
fatigue. 

But there came an end to this, as to all 
things. On April 21 the first corrected altitude 
of the sun gave 89 degrees 57 minutes 46 sec- 
onds. 

The pole, therefore, was in sight. We ad- 
vanced the fourteen seconds, made supple- 
mentary observations and prepared to stay 
long enough to permit a double round of ob- 
servations. At last, we had pierced the 
boreal center and the flag had been raised to 
the coveted breezes of the North Pole. 

The day was April 21, 1908. The sun indi- 
cated local noon, but time was a negative prob- 
lem, for here all meridians meet. With a step 
it was possible to go from one part of the globe 
to the opposite side. From the hour of mid- 
night to that of midday the latitude was 90, 
the temperature 38 below zero and the barom- 
eter 29.83. North, east and west had vanished. 
It was south in every direction, but the com- 
pass pointing to the magnetic pole was as use- 
ful as ever. 

Although overjoyed with the success of the 
conquest, our spirits began to descend on the 
following day. After all the observations had 
been taken with a careful study of the local 
conditions, a sense of intense loneliness came 
with the further scrutiny of the horizon. What 


a cheerless spot to have aroused the ambition 
of man for so many ages. An endless field of 
purple snows. No life. No land. No spot to 
relieve the monotony of frost. We were the 
only pulsating creatures in a dead world of ice. 


& 


On 


September 6 news 
was received from Indian 


Peary Reaches 


the North Pole tia:bor, Labrador, that 


Commander Robert E. Peary had dis- 
covered the Pole on April 6, t909. As 
we go to press no details have been given, 
for the despatches from Labrador are 
brief and some of them in cipher. His 
message to Herbert L. Bridgman, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Peary Arctic 
Club, was merely “sun,” which, accord- 
ing to his private code, meant “Pole 
reached. The ‘Roosevelt’ safe.” He tele- 
graphed his wife, “I have the D. O. P. 
and am well, love. All well. Will wire 
again from Chateau. Bert.” Mrs. Peary 
explains that by “D. O. P.” he meant the 
“darned old pole,” “altho possibly the D 
may stand for a more drastic term.” To 
the Associated Press he telegraphed: 
“Stars and ‘Stripes nailed to the Pole,” 
and to the New York Yacht Club: 
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“Steam yacht ‘Roosevelt,’ flying club burgee, 

has enabled me to add North Pole to club’s 
other trophies.” 
For twenty-three years Commander 
Peary has been engaged in Arctic explor- 
ation and this is his eighth expedition in 
the direction of the Pole. His greatest 
previous success was the attainment on 
April 21, 1906, when he broke the record 
by attaining a latitude of 87 degrees 6 
minutes. He left New York on this 
present expedition on July 6, 1908, and 
sent his last message to the Navy Depart- 
ment from Etah on August 17, 1908. 
Here the “Roosevelt” landed also 
some supplies for Dr. Cook in anticipa- 
tion of his return. Mr. Peary expected 
to begin his sledge work in February and 
to follow the north coast of Grantland 
as far west as Cape Columbia and then 
strike north. He probably took a more 
easterly course than Dr. Cook. 
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This is a week.of triumph 
Foreign Notes in exploration. The Duke 


of the Abruzzi reached the 
highest point ever attained in mountain 
climbing by ascending one of the Him- 


alayas, Mount Godwin-Austen, to an al- 
titude of 24,600 feet above sea-level. He 
did not reach the summit, which is 3,650 
feet higher. The Duke of the Abruzzi is 
a cousin of the King of Italy and one of 
the most successful of modern explorers. 
In 1897 he ascended Mount Elias in 
Alaska, 18,000 feet high. In 1900 he 
came within 241 miles of the North Pole. 
[In 1906 he explored the Ruwenzori range 
in Africa, the famed “Mountains of the 
Moon.” The deposed Shah of Persia 
is now at the Russian Legation at Zer- 
zende. He has been forced to relinquish 
his estates in the Province of Azerbaijan 
to the State and will receive a pension of 
$180,000 on condition of leaving the 
country. The Persian Government has 
banished a large number of the officials 
of the old régime and reactionary lead- 
ers, and, for the rest of its opponents, has 
issued a proclamation of general am- 
nesty. General Liakhoff, the Russian 
officer who entered the service of the 
Shah and with his Cossacks overthrew 
the Persian Parliament, has returned to 
the Russian service and has been appoint- 
ed colonel in a Bialystok regiment. 
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In deference to a joint protest of the 
Powers Mulai Hatid, the Sultan of Mor- 
occo, has agreed to put a stop to the fur- 
ther torture of the followers of the Pre- 
tender whom he had captured. No de- 
cisive movement against the Riffians has 
been undertaken by the Spanish in Mor- 
occo. Reinforcements in large number 
are being sent to Melilla. A novelty in 
Moroccan warfare, an armored automo- 
bile-battery, is to be employed. Fran- 
cisco Ferrer, the Barcelona anarchist who 
was supposed to have been concerned in 
the attempt to assassinate the King of 
Spain on his wedding day, has been ar- 
rested for complicity in the recent riots 
in Catalonia. The state of siege in Bar- 
celona has been raised. The mutinous 
demonstration in the Greek army against 
princely rule has accomplished its aim. 
Crown Prince Constantine, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army, and Prince Nicho- 
las, Inspector-General of Artillery, have 
resigned their positions, and three other 
princes have asked for long leaves of ab- 
sence. The new Premier, M: Mavro- 
michalis, has promised a complete and 
satisfactory reorganization of the army 
in accord with the desires of the people. 
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The great Swedish 
strike was formally 
called off by the 
Labor Federation -on September 6, 
the Government having assumed the 
task of arranging a satisfactory set- 
tlement of the difficulties. The strike 
was practically a failure, for altho 
285,700 men in almost all trades were 
out at one time the commercial and social 
life of the country was not paralyzed but 
only temporarily impeded, The railroad 
men voted against going out as a body, 
and the moderate and non-socialistic 
workingmen who were drawn into the 
movement at the start soon made terms 
with the employers and went back to 
work. The most remarkable feature of 
the strike was its peaceableness. There 
was very little violence or disorder. This 
is ascribed largely to the closing of the 
saloons, and the object lesson thus given 
to the country on the benefits of total ab- 
stinence has greatly strengthened the 
temperance movement. 


The Swedish Strike 





The Dash to the Pole 


BY HERBERT L. BRIDGMAN 


[Mr. Bridgman, of the Brooklyn Standard-Union, has been for many years an authority 


on. Arctic exploration. 
retary of the Peary Arctic Club.—Eprrtor.] 


HAT the two Poles, the world’s 
ey greatest geographical prizes, which 
have tempted and daunted man- 

kind from the beginning, should be 
gained within ten months of each other 
is a coincidence scarcely less remark- 
able than the achievement itself. That 
an American gains the North Pole the 
earlier appeals both to our patriotic pride 
and sense of the fitness of things, for it 
had. been much the longest and most dili- 
gently sought, and while the Irishman in 
the Antarctic did not actually attain the 
coveted goal, he so far advanced his 
country’s flag into the unknown, making 








He was in command of two Peary exploring expeditions, and is sec- 


and competent scientific staff, who return 
loaded with data of the highest value, 
and with the definite determination of the 
place of the South Magnetic Pole. The 
announcement that the North Pole, that 
lure of the centuries, has actually been 
reached comes so suddenly and from a 

















DR. FREDERICK A. COOK, 
Who claims to be the first to reach the North Pole. 


such a brilliant and gallant fight against 
new and unforeseen obstacles, that by 
common consent he receives the highest 
geographical honors, and John Bull 
cheerfully pays the bills. Shackleton was 
accompanied, too, by a carefully selected 


DR. COOK IN ARCTIC DRESS. 


quarter so unexpected that intelligent 
judgment on the fact is difficult. Natur- 
ally, writing for the public and forward- 
ing his account by cable, only the per- 
sonal and popular phases would be pre- 
sented, and any statement of scientific re- 
sults or data would be deferred. But Dr. 
Cook would probably not demand that 
scientific rank and weight should be given 
to his expedition. It was simply a duel 
with nature; man, stripped for the fight, 
encumbered only with the barest neces- 
sities, determined to make a life and death 
struggle for one thing only, the goal. 
But the world will ask that science, tho 
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not directly interested and served, shall 
verify the claim and shall attest the re- 
sult. And, therefore, Dr. Cook will 
doubtless be only too willing to offer the 
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and without witnesses or testimony in 
corroboration. What Dr. Cook’s achieve- 
ment is worth must in the present junc- 
ture of affairs depend on each man’s judg- 

















DR. COOK IN 


data upon which the confirmation of his 
narrative will rest. Records, diaries, 
notebooks, locations, courses and all in- 
<licia so well known to explorers will be 
produced and placed with the archives, 
either in original or in duplicate, of the 
principal geographic societies of the 
world. 

Had he by any possibility opened 
any of Peary’s cairns at Cape Thomas 
Hubbard or Cape Columbia, or any of 
Sverdrup’s in his Farthest Land and 
archipelago, the evidence would be con- 
clusive and all the doubts forever silenced. 
Reading between the lines and dismiss- 
ing at once for what they may be worth 
all the views, opinions and comments 
with which the papers are now so heavily 
burdened, the tale stands or falls by itself 
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ment. Responsible to no scientific society 
under no service discipline, he is the freest 
lance that ever entered the Arctic lists, 
and is exempted from all conditions of 
obligation and direct responsibility. Sir 
Clements Markham long ago criticised 
Peary’s methods, and said that science 
cared little for a man following a dog 
sledge over the ice. It wants to know and 
measure currents, temperatures, depths 
and salinity, the electrical forces and all 
the other phenomena of Nature, that the 
laws with which men are familiar may be 
accurately determined, and in addition 
all the forms of animal and marine life 
may be studied. How much in any or 
all these departments Cook will con- 
tribute remains to be seen. It will not be 
forgotten that Peary took with him last 

















THE DASH TO THE POLE 


year a complete equipment from the 
United States Coast Survey and a special 
detail for observations which will give 
our Government unique and unquestion- 
ed pre-eminence in this field of research. 
Cook’s narrative shows ample opportun- 
ities for complete studies of the Elles- 
mere land fauna, of the life which sus- 
tained his own, and may do 
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their judgment. Eskimo had _ been 
trained by him, lands explored and seas 
charted, and only an unlucky delay of 
contractors, for which he was in no way 
responsible, kept him at home in the sum- 
mer of 1907. Everybody knew the facts ; 
that his work was unfinished, postponed, 
and the fitting out of the “Bradley” by 





much to supplement and en- 
large the work of Sverdrup in 
this most remote, unpopulated 
and hitherto undisturbed re- 
gion, apparently the best hunt- 
ing ground in all the Arctic. 
As to the bearing of Cook’s 
work on the future of Arctic 
exploraticn Amundsen already 
gives answer, his transpolar 
expedition now fitting out in 
that veteran of the Arctic. 
Nansen’s and Sverdrup’s 
“Fram” will go right on and a 
year from now will be in the 
ice north of Siberia heading 
westward. For Amundsen, 
discoverer of the North Mag- 
netic Pole, and Cook’s Antarc- 
tic shipmate in the “Belgica,” 
is but the forerunner of many 
who will carry on scientific 
work in the North. Dazzled it 
may be by distance, by the elu- 
sive pole no longer, for it will 
be necessary to attain it but 
once, the whole Polar basin is 
now opened up to intelligent 
and systematic study, where the 
laws of Nature may be learned, 
her processes observed, land 
and sea definitely delimited and 
the last unknown area elim- 
inated from the ‘map. Na- 
tions will collaborate and co- 
operate in this work, and the 
Polar regions—for the same 














process is going on in the Ant- 
arctic—will be definitely includ- 
ed in their proper place in the 
scientific world, and their books, sealed 
from the earlier ages, will be opened wide 
to all the world. 

Maybe this is not the time nor place to 
intrude ethics or etiquet. Yet those who 


have followed Arctic matters do not for- 
get that Peary made all this possible, and 
they reserve until the facts are known 
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THE SUMMIT OF MT. M’KINLEY. 
Dr. Cook silhouetted against the Arctic sky. 


stealth, equipped for field work and 
stores and supplies for inland and sea ice 
marches, while, of course, within the pre- 
scriptive rights of the owner, invite re- 
mark among men who respect honor and 
observe fair play. 
Peary’s plans 
as the day and 


all as oper 
his countrymen 


were 
all 
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knew that fifteen years of dauntless 
and undaunted work in which he had ac- 
complished many times more than all 
who had preceded him were to be 
crowned by one final attempt to reach the 
coveted goal of centuries. That his men, 
methods and reasonings should all be ap- 


St. Michael’s Star 


(A Hymn for Labor Day) + 
BY BLISS CARMAN 


In the pure solitude of dusk 
One star is set to shine 

Above the sundown’s dying rose, 
A lamp above a shrine. 

It is the star of Michael lit 

In the minster of the sun, 

That every toiling hand may give 
Thanks for the day’s work done. 


For when the almighty word went forth 
To bid creation be,— 

The glimmering star-tracks on the blue, 
The tide-belts on the sea,— 

Perfect as planned, from Michael’s hand 
The lasting hills arose, 

Their bases on the poppied plain, 

Their peaks in bannered snows. 


Cedar and thorn and oak were born; 
Green fiddleheads uncurled 

In the spring woods; gold addertongues 
Came forth to glad the world ;— 

The magic of the punctual seeds, 

Each with its pregnant powers, 

As the lord Michael fashioned them 

To keep their days and hours. 


Frail fins to ride the monstrous tide, 
Soft wings to poise and gleam, 

He formed the pageant tribe by tribe 
As vivid as a dream. 

And still must his beneficence 
Renew, create, sustain, 

The sorcery of the wind and sun, 
The alchemy of the rain. 


His wizardry he lends, 


New beauty he instils, 


New Canaan, Conn. 
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propriated and the long struggle finished 
before he had had his fair and final op- 
portunity is a transaction upon which the 
American people will render just judg- 
ment when they know all the facts. And 
in the meantime the past is already se- 
cure. Patience and more light. 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 





Teeming with God, the kindly sod . 
Yearns through the summer days 
With the mute eloquence of flowers, 
Its only means of praise. 

At dusk and dawn the tranquil hills 
Throb to the song of birds, 

And all the dim blue silence thrills 
To transport not of words. 





For earth must breed to spirit’s need, 

Clay to the finer clay, 

That soul thru sense find recompense 

And rapture on her way. 

And man, from dust and dreaming wrought, 

To all things must impart 

The trend and likeness of his thought, 

The passion of his heart. { 


The love and lore he shall acquire 
To word and deed must dare; 
Resemblances to God his Sire 

His voice and mien must bear. 

His children’s children shall portray 
The skill which he bestows 

On living; and. what life must mean 
His craftsman’s instinct knows. 


Line upon line and tone by tone, 
The visioned form he gives 

To sound and color, wood and stone 
Takes loveliness and lives. 

He sees his project’s soaring hope 
Grow substance, and expand 

To measure a diviner scope 
Beneath his patient hand. 


To pencil, brush, and burnisher 


And to the care of lathe and loom 
His secret he commends. 
In hues and forms and cadences 


A brother by the right of craft 
To Michael of the hills. 











What Do the Newport Suffrage. 
Meetings Mean ° 


BY IDA HUSTED HARPER 


CHAIRMAN NATIONAL WoMAN SuFFRAGE Press CoMMITTEE. 


far from unanimous. One excited 
advocate of the “cause” exclaimed 
at a public gathering, “How can we save 
our movement from the plutocrats ?” and 


. “HE answer to the above question is 


things.” But the Baltimore Sun, in a 
long editorial, declares: “If the Four 
Hundred are to enlist under the banner 
of woman suffrage, the country may be 
on the eve of a revolution which will 
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MRS. O. H. P. BELMONT AND THE REV. ANNA SHAW 
TOGETHER AT NEWPORT. 


President Anna Howard Shaw replied, 
“Heretofore we have been very success- 
ful; they seemed never to have heard of 
it.” The Washington Star says: “Dan- 
ger lies that way. It would be better to 
meet in New York City in hired rooms 
and have the reports of the proceedings 
go out from a number on a business 
street where practical people are doing 





shake the very foundations of our insti- 
tutions.” Possibly the majority of the 
leading papers have exprest an opinion 
on one side or the other. Individual suf- 
fragists have “viewed with alarm” or 
“seen with pride” according to their tem- 
perament. The principal suffrage paper, 
the Woman’s Journal, approves, and its 
veteran editor, Henry B. Blackwell, came 
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down from Boston to attend the first 
meeting. Dr. Shaw, the national presi- 
dent, was a speaker, as was Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, “last of the pioneers.” 

For a number of years the chief ob- 
stacle to woman suffrage has been not 
opposition but indifference. Few of the 
influential newspapers actually oppose it; 
they simply do not notice it. The large 
body of thinking women are not hostile 
to it; they are merely indifferent. Pub- 
lic sentiment in general can be aroused 
only by the newspapers. There has not 
been anything especially new or interest- 
ing in the suffrage movement, so they 
have left it alone and public opinion has 
stagnated. Women as a rule take up the 
activities that offer least resistance—first 
the church, then clubs, patriotic. societies, 
and finally various kinds of civic work. 
Suffrage, for many obvious reasons, has 
been not only unpopular, but the way 
made as difficult as possible for those who 
espoused it. As a result women in the 
mass have directed their energies toward 
every other conceivable object and left 
the suffrage side-tracked. Consequently 
a vital necessity existed for giving the 
newspapers something to talk about, and 
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making suffrage popular enough for the 
average woman not to be afraid to favor 
it. Have the Newport meetings accom- 
plished these two purposes? 

On August 22 the New York Herald, 
a leading paper on two continents, con- 
tained two pages about the prospective 
meetings in Marble House, and the pow- 
erful New York Times had almost a 
page on Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont’s 
plans to further the cause of woman suf- 
frage. In the week preceding, the New 
York papers had published columns on 
these subjects ; and the press associations 
had telegraphed about them to every 
newspaper in the country; in the two 
days following there was scarcely one 
that did not print notices of the forth- 
coming lectures at Marble House. On 
the days of the meetings all the large 
papers of New York and Boston had re- 
porters and artists present and the Asso- 
ciated Press worked overtime. The next 
day after..each, scores of big papers 
printed full pages, half pages and col- 
umns of reports with illustrations, and 
such headlines as Suffrage in a Palace; 
Triumph for Equal Rights ; Social Lead- 
ers Flock to Study Suffrage; Equal Suf- 
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MARBLE HOUSE FACING BELLEVUE AVENUE. FRONT ELEVATION. 


The building is of pure white marble from the Tuckahoe, N. Y., quarries. 
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MARBLE HOUSE FACING THE SEA. REAR ELEVATION. 
Showing the sculpturing of Carrara marble. 


frage the Slogan; Society Throngs Mar- 
ble House to Hear the Suffragists ; 
Woman Suffrage Party a Great Success. 
The accounts were dignified and ac- 
curate, the addresses given almost in full 
and predictions made as to the many city 
houses which would be opened for simi- 
lar ones during the coming winter. 
Every paper in the United States pub- 
lished the press dispatches and many had 
editorial comment. The expenditure of 
thousands upon thousands of dollars 
could not have secured such advertising, 
and yet it was obtained without the pay- 
ment of one dollar. In past years scores 
of suffrage meetings have been held far 
surpassing these because there were 
many able speakers instead of one, and 
they were wholly ignored by the press 
or ridiculed and misrepresented, while 
the devoted adherents of the cause were 
entirely without the means of influencing 
public sentiment in its favor. 

It is upon women themselves that the 
effect of these successful meetings will 
be most apparent. Thousands of them 
in all parts of the country are thinking 
more seriously upon the suffrage ques- 
tion than ever before, but they have seen 
such ridicule and contempt heaped upon 


‘its advocates that their reluctance even to 


investigate it is not in the least surpris- 
ing. Their tendency to rush into what- 
ever becomes fashionable is to be de- 
plored, but just now the most important 
thing is to make the movement for 
woman suffrage respectable enough for 
them to come into it without being sub- 
jected to what has been endured by its 
supporters of the past two generations. 
No one can deny the vast influence which 
these Newport meetings will have toward 
that end on the women of all classes. 
They might injure a cause which de- 
pended on men for its support, but they 
will help it with women, and a great need 
of this movement today is for larger 
numbers of women to come openly and 
fearlessly into the ranks. 

In the wide publicity they have gained, 
the approving comment they have evoked 
and the favorable impression they have 
made upon women, we must conclude 
that these Marble House meetings have 
been fully justified. 

There is, however, another aspect of 
the question which demands considera- 
tion. With the fields growing ripe for 
the harvest the work for woman suffrage 
has been crippled on every hand by the 
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lack of funds to print and circulate liter- 
ature, to send out speakers and organ- 
izers, to assist State campaigns, to do the 
thousand and one things absolutely neces- 
sary to the success of any movement. 
This one always has been confined to 
what is known as the middle classes, 
women of earnestness and energy but 
with small financial means. In some 
communities there have been a few with 
larger incomes, but none of great wealth. 
This is equally true of all reforms. Even 
under these circumstances it is astonish- 
ing how much money has been raised and 
how great a work has been done—steady, 
persistent, consecrated work, whose di- 
rect results are seen in the present ad- 
vanced status of the question. The time 
has now come when it is imperative to 
have larger funds. Officers serving 
without salaries and struggling to make 
their living expenses by outside effort, 
the intermittent service of volunteer 
workers, are no longer sufficient for the 
vastly increasing demands. There must 
be obtained from some source a great 
deal of money for the strictly legitimate 
purposes essential to success. It is fool- 
ish to ignore or deny this fact. 

Consider, for instance, the wage-earn- 
ing women of the country. For many 
years after the movement for suffrage 
began there were practically no women 
working outside the home: now there are 
millions; they are recognized as an im- 
portant economic factor and, thru their 
trade unions, they are becoming an im- 
mense power. Without any teaching ex- 
cept in the school of experience the ma- 
jority of them have learned that women 
ought to have the vote. If properly or- 
ganized and brought into relation with 
the officially constituted suffrage associa- 
tions they would be a tremendous force. 
They have not themselves, however, the 
time or money to effect this organization, 
establish headquarters, hire halls, etc., 
and they must have the co-operation of 
other women who can supply what they 
lack. This is but one of many instances 
which show that the principal need of 
the woman suffrage movement at the 
present time is the money for the neces- 
sary work. 

Last winter Mrs. Belmont, who had 
retired from social life because of a per- 
sonal bereavement, found time to make 
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a study of this subject in which she had 
long had an academic interest. With 
the thoroness and business acumen for 
which she is noted she asked some of the 
leaders to come and help her understand 
the situation. After one or two inter- 
views she said, “Why are you not asking 
us wealthy women for money ?” 

“Because,” was the answer, “we think 
that after you know the needs of the 
work you will not have to be asked.” 

“What do you want most just now?” 
was the next question, with the reply: 

“Suitable headquarters in New York 
City, where the large newspapers, the 
press associations and many people of 
wealth and generosity are located.” 
Within a week Mrs. Belmont had opened 
a separate bank account for this purpose, 
and the names of the men and women 
who, at her solicitation, have contributed 
toward it would be a revelation to the 
public. As a result there will be opened 
this month woman suffrage headquarters 
comprising an entire floor of nine rooms 
in a handsome new office building, 505 
Fifth avenue, near Forty-second street. 
The National Association was invited to 
occupy five of these rooms at whatever 
rental it felt able to pay; two were of- 
fered to the New York State Association 
for which they will be at no expense 
whatever; two Mrs. Belmont has re- 
served for a society which she is forming 
for special work. The National Press 
Bureau will be located on this floor and 
its two rooms furnished by her. The 
private office of Dr. Shaw will be fur- 
nished by Mrs. William M. Ivins, and 
that of Mrs. Ella Hawley Crossett, State 
president, by Mrs. Henry Villard, only 
daughter of William Lloyd Garrison. 
Both of these ladies have given much as- 
sistance to the cause of woman suffrage 
for many years. The two associations 
will continue the work which they have 
been trying to do under less favorable 
conditions, and this, of course, without 
the slightest jurisdiction of any one out- 
side. 

As national and State work was now 
to be conducted in New York City on a 
large scale, Mrs. Belmont realized the 
necessity of interesting the men and 
women of this city who could give it the 
greatest impetus thru wealth and socia! 
power ; hence the brave decision to have 
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those meetings at Marble House. It did 
require considerable courage, for it is 
said that not half a dozen members of 
this famous summer colony, made up al- 
most wholly of New Yorkers, believed 
in woman suffrage or approved her ad- 
vocacy of it. If every man’s house is his 
castle surely every woman’s house is her 
home and she is entitled to its privacy. 
It demanded a spirit of real sacrifice tv 
throw open to the general public this one 
with its exquisite finishing and furnish- 
ing, taking the chances of a stormy day. 
The criticism of the five dollar tickets is 
unfounded, as the money was for suf- 
frage work, and admission to the beauti- 
ful grounds and the lecture itself was 
only one dollar, which by no means cov- 
ered the actual expenses. Nobody with 
less social influence could have brought 
those indifterent pleasure seekers to listen 
for two afternoons to the undiluted doc- 
trine of woman suffrage. As a result 
some who were radically opposed de- 
clared themselves fully converted ; some 
were interested to the point of saying 
they should certainly attend the lectures 
to be given in New York next winter; 
others at once offered their drawing 
rooms for these lectures, and still others 
made contributions of money before leav- 
ing the grounds. The permanent resi- 
dents of Newport and the surrounding 
towns have been utterly dead on this 


question in spite of the strenuous efforts 
of the Rhode Island Suffrage Associa- 
tion to arouse them, but they flocked to 
the Marble House lectures—soo the first 
day, 700 the second, according to the 
newspapers. 

If it all should end here it would still 
have been quite worth while, but will it 
end here? “A mere society fad,” say the 
scoffing ; “a pretty diversion for. a sum- 
mer day.” Let us wait till next summer 
before we try to answer. For the present 
there are the headquarters guaranteed for 
two years; four big mass meetings ar- 
ranged for New York City and smaller 
ones too numerous to count; “suffrage 
centers” planned for all sections of the 
city; a campaign thruout the State; 
something more than a “thinking part” 
in the election of State Assemblymen; 
2,000 women going to Albany for the 
“hearing” this winter instead of 1,000 as 
last session. 

The greatest need just now is a live, 
aggressive suffrage newspaper. published 
in New York, independent in its policies 
and free from all control except that of 
the National Association. If this should 
materialize in the near future as the 
direct result of influences set to work at 
the Marble. House meetings, would those 
who are decrying them accept it as a 
justification ? 


New York Cirty. 


The Cross on the Hospital 


BY EDWARD TALLMADGE ROOT 


MANGLED or fevered or wan are its guests; and thru sunshine and rain, 
Over the Inn of the Suffering gleameth the Symbol of Pain! 


Here, with the kindness of Science, how deft are the fingers that move! 
Over the House of the Merciful shineth the Symbol of Love. 


Baffling our skill, ah, how many here draw their last agonized breath! 
Over Life’s ultimate Refuge there riseth the Symbol of Death. 


Death? Yea; but Who, on the cross, gave His life, as a Victor Divine? 
O’er this new Deed of the Christ, lo! there towereth the Conqueror’s Sign! 


Provipence, R. I, 














A New Helicon Hall 


BY UPTON SINCLAIR 


Autnor or “THe Juncte,” Etc. 


since I published in THE INDEPEND- 

ENT an article entitled “A Home 
Colony,” the result of which was the 
starting of the Helicon Hall experiment. 
Since we were burned out, many of our 
old members have written to me and 
urged me to start again; but I have so 
far withstood the temptation. For one 
thing, I found that the enterprise re- 
quired the entire time of one man to run 
it; and that man ought not to be a person 
who is chafing inwardly because of novels 
and plays that he is being prevented from 
writing. My experience convinced me 
that a co-operative home is a practicable 
thing, and that some man will make it 
“go” before very long; but also it con- 
vinced me that I am not the man. 

More important yet, my way of life 
has undergone a very radical change in 
the last two years; the domestic problem 
no longer presses upon me or my family. 
I shall explain this at some length, for the 
reason that it bears directly upon the new 
enterprise which I am undertaking. 

It is the “servant problem” which will 
drive people into the co-operative homes ; 
it was that problem which brought our 
“home-colonists” together. They were 
literary people, who could not afford 
hotel life and were too sensitive for 
boarding-house life. The novelty of 
Helicon Hall and its social opportunities 
attracted them; but more than anything 
else, they wanted their three meals 
cooked and the dishes washed, without 
their having the bother. And most of 
the energies of those who were running 
the colony—myself included—went to 
the ordering and serving of food, and the 
cleaning up afterward. We started out 
with a brave attempt to have no servants ; 
but we soon found that the cooking was 
too hard a job for the college girl who 
had undertaken it, and that the college 
boys who agreed to scrape the pots and 
kettles did not scrape half as vigorously 
as they should have. So in the end we 
had to get regular servants, even tho we 
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continued to try to treat them as “fellow- 
colonists.” 

That was one of our tragic insinceri- 
ties. Another was the “simplicity” of 
our life. Itinerant journalists who hap- 
pened in on our “bean day” made fun of 
our scanty ménu ; but as a matter of fact, 
we served quite an elaborate table, and 
still without being able to satisfy every 
one. We were always in trouble because 
this or that cog of our cuisine machinery 
kept getting out of place; and I recall 
that on several occasions the colonists 
spent their time at our weekly meetings 
in discussing whether human beings 
could survive without soft boiled eggs on 
Sunday mornings. 

After the fire, and the strain and worry 
caused by serious financial losses, I was 
in very bad health, and my wife in even 
worse. So for the first time in my life 
I began to pay serious attention to the 
question of diet. A good many of the 
members of the colony had been vege- 
tarians before they came there; but we 
had served meat for the meat-eaters, and 
the result was that all the vegetarians 
had fallen from grace. Now, however, I 
became a vegetarian “for keeps” ; living 
for the most part on the “germ-proof” 
food preparations of Dr. Kellogg, of the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. That helped 
me some—but very little. Last fall I 
found myself in such a condition of ner- 
vous exhaustion that I went away by my- 
self to California, vowing that I would 
not come back to my family and my 
friends until I had made myself a well 
man. 

I got a little bungalow; and because I 
did not want to have to bother with a 
servant, and wanted to be alone at meal 
times, I took to eating food that did not 
have to be cooked. I could not get the 
prepared stuff I had been eating, but I 
was in a land of fruits and fresh vege- 
tables, and so I lived on these. In this 
blind way, and quite without guidance, 1 
stumbled on what I now know to be the 
greatest discovery of my life: the deadly 
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nature of the cooking process, which de- 
stroys the health-giving properties of 
foods, incites to gluttony, and is the cause 
of 95 per cent. of the diseases of the 
human race. Owen Meredith is author 
of the statement that “civilized man can- 
not live without cooks.” It is my convic- 
tion that civilized man is dying because 
of cooks. 

I used a kind of hard whole-wheat 
cracker; but for this, I ate no cooked 
food for five months. I lived on nuts, 
ripe olives, salad vegetables, and a 
variety of “the kindly fruits of the 
earth,” both fresh and dried. I was in- 
doors most of the time, for the climate 
was vile—it rained nearly every day all 
winter thru. And I worked harder than 
I had ever worked in my life before ; and 
yet my troubles fell from me like a cast- 
off garment. My stomach ceased from 
growling, my sluggish intestines awoke, 
my nerves became calm, and my head- 
aches were forgotten. I was a picture 
of radiant and rejoicing health. “I like 
to see you walk up the street,” said a lady 
of my acquaintance. “You seem to be 
having such a fine time.” 

I started out for home again, and I 
began giving lectures and accepting in- 
vitations ; and that meant “hospitality,” 
and midnight suppers, and ice cream and 
cake and candy and all the rest. In twe 
weeks I had a headache, in two more I 
had a cold, and in another I was lying in 
a hospital in Key West, Fla., with sun- 
stroke and fever. 

So, when I reached New York, I was 
ill; and my wife was ill also. And we 
came out here to Battle Creek, and put 
ourselves into the hands of Bernarr Mac- 
fadden, who understands these things. 
We took a fast—my wife went ten days 
with very little trouble, and I went twelve 
with no trouble at all. And so we are 
thoroly cleansed of all our ailments, and 
are on the “raw diet” again. We have 
put on ten or fifteen pounds of extra mus- 
cle. and are setting out for a lifetime of 
perfect health. And if anybody ever 
sees us putting cooked food into our 
mouths again, we will thank him to re- 
mind us. 

In the beginning it was all blind ex- 
periment with me. But now I have a 
theory of it. We are descended from 
arboreal ancestors; and whoever saw a 


fire in a tree? We have the teeth of a 
nut and fruit eating animal; we have a 
stomach of that size, and a colon intend- 
ed for all sorts of waste—fibers, seeds 
and skins. And now we refine and con- 
centrate our foods, eliminating all this 
waste; we cook them to make them soft 
and mushy so that they slip down with- 
out mastication ; and we combine them in 
ten thousand artful ways to incite us to 
gluttony; and the result is that before 
we have filled our stomach-pouch and 
satisfied our chewing-impulse, we have 
taken into our system from three to four 
times as much nutriment as we need. 
The balance ferments and decays, and 
supports bacteria. I once had a count 
of one hundred and twenty billion to the 
ounce of intestinal contents, and my wife 
(after a siege of appendicitis) two hun- 
dred and seventy billions! The result- 
ing poisons flood the system, and the up- 
shot is some one of the countless “dis- 
eases” of which the medical books give 
the symptoms without hinting at the 
cause. 

There is only one law of health—after 
you have fasted and got a new start. 
That is, to eat every food you eat in the 
state in which you find it in Nature, with 
no preparation whatever, save washing it 
clean. And any reader who has ever had 
anything to do with “domestic science,” 
whether in a co-operative home or a pri- 
vate family, can imagine the change in 
one’s life consequent upon the adopting 
of such a rule. For five months in Cal- 
ifornia, I never saw a greasy dish; and 
all my housekeeping consisted in taking 
some things out of paper bags, washing 
them till they were shiny and gorgeously 
beautiful, and afterward rinsing off a 
couple of plates under a spigot. So now 
you can guess why my family is not mak- 
ing plans to set up another Helicon Hall. 

Of all the problems which we had to 
solve there, there is but one which still 
presses upon us, and that is the problem 
of our little boy, now almost eight years 
old. We are still preoccupied literary 
folk, and the boy is still solitary, and 
missing the life we desire for him. Now 
and then we have to go to New York; 
and we do not consider a big city a place 
for a child. And in the country, he either 
plays alone, or else goes with companions 
who tempt him with cake and candy and 
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soda water, and all the rest of our civil- 
ized abominations. I was brought up on 
such things myself, and so was David; 
and when he sees them he craves them. 
On the other hand, when he is with us he 
never thinks of them but eats with per- 
fect relish whatever natural food it put 
before him. 

When I came back from California, 
David was having cooked vegetables and 
fruits, and bread and butter, and plenty 
of milk and eggs ; and he was rather pale, 
and his tongue was coated and his breath 
was unclean. I put him on a diet of nuts 
and fruits exclusively, and in three days 
the bad symptoms had disappeared, and 
his cheeks were full of color. There- 
after he gained in weight at the rate of 
two pounds a month; until he began 
traveling about again, and visiting round, 
and eating white bread, and eggs, and 
other poison foods. 

We did not solve the health problem_ 
at Helicon Hall, and perhaps we did not 
solve the servant problem. But there 
was one we did solve, as every one agreed 
without exception—the problem of the 
children. We had thirteen youngsters, 
and they had a little world all of their 
own; a place to sleep and a place to eat 
and a place to play. They learned to 
dress themselves and serve their own 
food. They played together and were 
blissfully happy all the day long. It was 
a little children’s heaven; and David has 
never forgotten it—he talks about it and 
sighs for it even yet. And as for us, it 
was the one time in our lives when we 
were able to give our child what we con- 
sidered he needed; and we can never be 
at peace again until we have it perma- 
nently. So we are going to start a new 
Helicon Hall, this time to be all “chil- 
dren’s department” ; we intend to organ- 
ize a co-operative home for boys. 

While I was in California I spent two 
months as the guest of Mrs. Dell H. 
Munger, who was living in Palo Alto, 
her eldest son being a senior at Stanford. 
This lady was a picture of superb and ra- 
diant health, and I was astonished to 
learn that for ten years and more she had 
been a bedridden sufferer from intestinal 
catarrhal and rheumatic disorders—hav- 
ing cured herself by a long fast. I in- 
terested her in my theory of raw foods, 
with the result that she and her family 
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adopted that way of life and thrived upon 
it—including her youngest child, a boy 
of David’s age. I found in this lady a 
keen mind and an eager interest in all 
questions of vital importance. We talked 
about everything under the sun, and 
among other things about education; we 
found that we had each the same prob- 
lem, and that we were absolutely.at one 
in everything concerning the welfare of 
our children. 

And when I came home and found 
David unoccupied and restless and dis- 
contented, I wrote to Mrs. Munger, with 
the result that she has agreed to come 
East and take charge of my proposed 
“Home Colony School.” She has spent 
the greater part of her life upon a farm, 
where she managed a household and 
raised a family. For several years she 
was president and active manager of a 
bank in Indian Territory. Consequently 
I shall have now what I did not have at 
Helicon Hall—a person of business judg- 
ment and experience to whom I can en- 
trust the full charge of the enterprise. 
As authors are uncomfortable folks to 
have in a house full of boys, my wife and 
I will get ourselves a cottage nearby; 
but we shall give all our spare time to 
the school, and we shall consider it as our 
home and as the home of our boy. In- 
cidentally it will be the home of from six 
to twelve other boys, whose parents hap- 
pen to be of the same way of thinking as 
ourselves. 

We shall content ourselves with rent- 
ing a building for the first year ; after we 
have shown what can be done, we shall 
raise the capital and build upon a larger 
scale. We shall get a roomy house, with 
plenty of air and sunlight, and furnish it 
with the utmost simplicity. We shall be 
ready to start some time in October of 
the present year. Our school will proba- 
bly run all the year round, with brief 
vacations. 

Of all the ideals we shall set before 
ourselves, the first is that of perfect and 
permanent health. Not such health as 
boys generally have, with coated tongues 
always, and colds and stomach troubles 
now and then, and assorted “children’s 
diseases” at intervals; not such health as 
is had by the average school child, who 
sits in a stuffy room all day and pores 
over books ; nor such health as boys have 
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in boarding schools, where they are fed 
on meat and candy and pastry and cake, 
and so trained in seif-indulgence, and 
prepared for cigarets and beer and 
smut. I mean health which is permanent 
and complete, defying all disease and all 
exposure ; and which is conscious and de- 
liberate, based upon a knowledge of the 
body and its laws, and an ideal of ab- 
solute self-mastery. We shall teach 
health as a religion, the necessary basis 
of all right feeling; and in our teaching 
we shall not forget sex health. We shall 
train our boys to the use of cold water 
and to vigorous exercise in the open air 
in all states of the weather. We shall 
guide them in games and contests, in base 
ball, swimming, skating and walking. 

Personally I care very little about 
book-learning for young children. I be- 
lieve that they should develop their 
bodies and learn thru the hand and eye. 
I would have gardening and nature- 
study, the latter while wandering about 
in the woods and fields collecting. I 
would have the children learn to sing 
beautiful songs and hear poetry and 
stories read aloud; I would have their 
minds filled with images of joy and 
beauty—with the myths and legends of 
all times, and with the noble deeds of men 
and women. There is scarcely a field of 
human knowledge which can not be thus 
made interesting to them, if presented by 
a person with a living imagination. For 
the rest, if they spend an hour or so 
every day in learning to read and write, 
I shall be satisfied with their education. 

I consider the presence of servants de- 
moralizing to every human being, but to 
children utterly ruinous. Children are 
natural democrats; and when we teach 
them the class lines, we begin their cor- 
ruption. We shall teach our boys to take 
care of themselves, not only as a matter 
of economy, but as a matter of morals; 
to wash and dress themselves, to keep 
their rooms in order, and to prepare and 


serve their own food. We shall have an 
abundance of the best food, and in suffi- 
cient variety ; but we shall make it a rule 
not to serve more than four or five arti- 
cles of food at one meal. We shall weigh 
our boys regularly and see that every one 
of them is gaining properly, and is look- 
ing and feeling at his best; and we will 
make regular reports, for the benefit of 
those parents who may be dubious about 
our diet. 

Such a school as I propose can, of 
course, be conducted at far less cost than 
the ordinary boarding school. When we 
know how many boys are offered, we 
shall be able to set a definite price. It 
will be payable quarterly, in advance, 
and I think should not exceed $25 or $30 
a month. The school will not be a money 
making affair, but a co-operative arrange- 
ment among the parents, to secure ad- 
vantages for our children. Mrs. Mun- 
ger will be paid a moderate compensation 
for her services. I will not receive any- 
thing, either now or at any future time. 
The price named will be figured to allow 
about 10 per cent. profit, which will be 
used, first to pay off the expenses inci- 
dental to the starting of the enterprise, 
and afterward to the extending of the 
work. I will pay for my boy just what 
the others pay. My interest in the plan 
is to show what can be done with chil- 
dren under proper conditions; and I feel 
certain that the idea will be taken up by 
others and carried out in larger under- 
takings. 

I shall be glad to hear at once from 
parents and others who may be inter- 
ested; and also from a teacher who 
would be interested in our way of life, 
and is competent to teach singing and 
nature subjects. For the present we de- 
sire boys between the ages of eight and 
ten. It will not take us very long to or- 
ganize, and we shall set to work as soon 
as we have heard from a sufficient num- 
ber of parents. 


BattLe Creex, Micu. 
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States recently handed down what 

is likely to become one of the most 
important decisions in its history; that 
in the case of Berea College, of Ken- 
tucky. For the first time we have a 
definite decision of the United States 
Supreme Court upon the discrimination 
against negroes in the South. The ma- 
jority of the court upholds the Kentucky 
law which forbids the co-education of 
white and colored people. 

Of this decision Justice Harlan says 
in a minority opinion 

“Have we become so inoculated with preju- 
dice of race that an American Government, 
professedly based on the principles of freedom 
and charged with the protection of all citizens 
alike, can make distinction between such citi- 
zens in the matter of their association for in- 
nocent purposes simply because of their re- 
spective races? Further, if the lower court be 
right, then a State may make it a crime for 
white and colored persons to frequent the same 
market places at the same time, or appear in an 
assemblage of citizens convened to consider 
questions of a public or political nature in 
which all citizens, without regard to race, are 
equally interested. Many other illustrations 
might be given to show the mischievous, not to 
say cruel, character of the statute in question, 
and how inconsistent such legislation is with 
the great principle of the equality of citizens 
before the law.” 

By its decision the Supreme Court of 
the United States thus enters upon the 
problem of the limitation of democracy 
in America, and it upholds, tho guarded-, 
ly and in a limited sense, the position 
of the South on the negro question. 

And the position of the South is one 
of unbelief in a democracy which in- 
cludes both white and colored people. 

Once while I was traveling in Georgia 
I fell into an argument with a thoughtful 
man whom I was visiting upon the fu- 
ture of the negro in America. He said 
to me: 

“Our experience with the negro here 
in the South since the war convinces us 
that after all the democracy of which our 
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forefathers dreamed is an impossibility. 
There is and can be no equality between 
negroes and white men, ard we might as 
well admit it.” 

He went on to review the familiar as- 
sertions concerning the masses of ne- 
groes in the South; their dense ignor- 
ance, their irresponsibility, their vices 
and crimes. “We are meeting these con- 
ditions,” he said, “by frank legislation 
which looks to the limitation of democ- 
racy. Politically we have the disfran- 
chisement laws, socially we have the 
‘Jim Crow’ laws. We see here in the 
South that while democracy is possible 
for white men, it is impossible for white 
and colored men together. We have no 
unkind feeling for the negroes. We are 
quite willing that they should build up 
a democracy of their own, if they can, 
but it must be apart from our white 
democracy.” 


In these remarks my friend exprest 
the sincere conviction not only of the 
Southern white people, but of many 
Northern white people as well. Indeed, 
there prevails in the land a vital new 
concern in the limitations of democracy, 
exprest now in the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court to which I have 
referred. A large number of people, like 
those in the South, believe that we are 
trving to extend the limits of democracy 
too far; on the other hand, no small num- 
ber of people believe that we have never 
gone far enough; that democracy, like 
Christianity, has never really been tried. 

Let us not be confused, in this discus- 
sion, by statute book democracy. De- 
mocracy is not law, not customs, nor insti- 
tutions. Democracy is a spirit. And if 
that spirit does not prevail among our 
people, should we retain laws on the 
statute books which we do not intend 
to obey? The white South has never be- 
lieved in giving the vote to the negro; 
it has never believed that the negro 
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should pessess real civil rights; its law 
books, so far as the spirit of the white 
South is concerned, have been full of 
lies. Distrust of the laws in this par- 
ticular, habitual disobedience wherever 
the negro is concerned, has spread until 
it has affected every human relationship. 
Men resort to personal vengeance instead 
of seeking the courts. The “unwritten 
law” is more potent than the written law, 
nightriders burn and kill and hang with- 
out punishment. 

Travel in the South and you will find, 
as I found, most of the ablest and truest 
men urging the limitation of the fran- 
chise laws as applied to the negro, and 
commending the separation of the races 
in cars, schools, railroad stations and the 
like. They feel that the laws should con- 
form to the facts in the case; that men 
do not become democratic because demo- 
cratic laws are on the statute books. 

No, we must go deeper than statute- 
book democracy. We must apply our 
tests not to the written laws or customs; 
we must make inquiry concerning the 
spirit which underlies them. 

The South does not now believe and 
never has believed in a democracy which 
applies to every man regardless of race, 
religion or condition. But neither does 


the North. Undoubtedly the North pos-’ 


sesses more of the democratic spirit than 
the South; and yet, studying the growth 
of negro communities in Northern cities, 
I am convinced that if we had anything 
like the proportion of negroes that the 
South struggles with, we should also find 
ourselves developing a spirit not unlike 
that of the South. Lynchings, mob-law, 
discrimination, prejudice, are not un- 
known today in the North. I found dis- 
crimination and separation growing even 
in Boston, and I could not find that mob- 
law in Springfield, Ohio, was any less 
ferocious than in Huntsfield, Alabama. 
The same spirit which drives the man 
with the colored face out of certain 
counties in Indiana is found burning 
negro colleges in Texas. 

We of the North do not, most of us, 
believe in any real sense in a democracy 
which includes black men as well as white 
men. ' 

If there were enough colored voters 
in New York to carry the city, or even 
to exercise a balance of power, and they 
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all voted one ticket as they do in the 
South, disfranchisement would immedi- 
ately become an important issue. As it 
is, we are contented to disfranchise most 
of our negro voters at every election by 
bribery. Let us be willing to face the 
truth, and not cast stones at our Southern 
neighbors. The plain fact is, most of us 
in the North do not believe in any real 
democracy as between white and colored 
men. Nor do we believe in it among our 
own white people, for we are divided into 
warring classes and societies. Nor does 
the negro on his part believe in it, for no 
line among white people is more strictly 
drawn than the line, in some localities, 
between the mulatto and his black broth- 
er. I have known negroes as intolerably 
aristocratic in their prejudices as any 
white men I have had the pleasure of 
meeting. 

The point I am making here is that the 
Spirit of democracy, which, after all, is 
the only thing that really counts, is not 
exhausted with exercise anywhere in this 
land. We have made a little relative 
progress toward democracy ; we have ex- 
prest its shining ideal in some of our 
institutions, but for the most part the 
human heart of us is wofully aristocratic, 
ungenerous, prejudiced, and it expresses 
its haughtiness not only in the South, 
where the negro suffers most, but in the 
North, where we employ swarms of un- 
derpaid women and children, and build 
selfish palaces out of the labor of 
wretched foreigners. We have no stones 
to cast at the South. This is our prob- 
lem, too. I have heard much talk against 
the passage of the disfranchisement and 
“Jim Crow” laws, in the South, but I 
cannot consider them without feeling 
that whatever else they may express, they 
also constitute a genuine protest against 
the lie of the law. The Supreme Court 
decision in the Berea College case has 
been attacked in some quarters, but does 
it not represent the real view of the mass 
of American citizens? In Chicago, in 
St. Paul, in Boston, white parents do not 
often want their children to sit in schools 
where many negroes attend. This is the 
plain truth. 

But a tremendous endowment of pow- 
er follows any effort to arrive at the real 
truth of things. Thus the discussion in 
the South regarding the limitation of 
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democracy on the statute books has 
opened the question as to where, having 
begun to limit, the line shall henceforth 
be drawn. If you study the political 
campaigns in the South, if you read the 
proceedings of the recent legislatures 
of Southern States, you will discover 
that, however blindly, the discussions 
have turned upon these questions : 

How many colored men can be cut off 
from participation in the political rights 
of the democracy? How many seats at 
the rear of the car shall the negroes oc- 
cupy? At what door shall the negro en- 
ter the railroad station? Shall negroes 
be confined in the same prisons with 
white men, or take the oath with their 
hands on the same Bible, or be buried in 
the same cemeteries? How many parts 
of white blood shall admit a negro to 
real participation in the democracy? 
What occupation must negroes pursue in 
the democracy? Some would compel 
them all to be servants, others would ad- 
mit them as small business men but not 
as professional men, others still would 
let them practise medicine if they prac- 
tise only among their own people. 

All these discussions may seem amus- 
ingly trivial to the outsider who cannot 
understand that they are, after all, pro- 
foundly and fundamentally educative. 

Think what a tremendous experimen- 
tal laboratory in applied democracy is 
this South of ours! A whole people try- 
ing to draw an elusive line between some 
men who belong and some who do not! 
In each legislature, in each campaign, 
the line wavers, is broken down at some 
point, is newly drawn. Some awful 
event like the Atlanta riot comes along 
and the best white men and the best 
negroes, who have never come together 
or known one another, are irresistibly 
forced into common effort. A white man 
says: “I did not know there were any 
such intelligent negroes in the country.” 
Another asks: “After all, are we not 
brothers ?” 

Or some man arises—a liberator, like 
Booker T. Washington—who will not be 
classified, who breaks thru many lines. 
“What shall be done with such a man?” 
these campaigners and legislators ask 
themselves. ‘He serves the South. He 
is useful to all of us. How can we legis- 
late such a man out of the democracy? 
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But can we let him in and keep out the 
dark-skinned man who follows close be- 
hind ?” ; 

So these Southern men are concerning 
themselves with real questions ; they are 
being driven onward by the tremendous 
logic of events. They will see sooner, 
perhaps, than we see. the utter absurdity 
and impossibility of limiting a democ- 
racy. It must either be democracy or 
else a caste system or graded aristocracy, 
which, if it is forced, will petrify our 
civilization as it has petrified that of In- 
dia. Once an attempt is made to draw 
lines and it is discovered that the whole 
attention of the people is centered, as it 
is today in the South, on drawing and re- 
drawing the lines—to let a few more in 
or to keep a few more out. So we shall 
discover in time and by painful experi- 
ence that if the negro does not fit into 
our present sort of democracy, it is not 
the negro who is wrong, but the democ- 
racy. The final test of any democracy is 
its humblest citizen. 

Science has taught us that every atom 
is necessary to every other atom in the 
universe. It is also teaching us that 
every human being 1s necessary to every 
other human being; that there can be no 
real democracy which leaves any one out. 
Emerson says, somewhere: “To science 
there is no poison; to botany no weed; 
to chemistry no dirt.” To this we may 
add: “To democracy, no negro.” 

Let me not be misunderstood. Some 
people think that democracy means that 
men must necessarily eat together, or 
marry one another, or indulge in some 
other curious ritualistic proof of equality. 
A dinner-table is made the test of the 
philosophy of government and civiliza- 
tion! Could anything be more trivial? 
Let me emphasize again that democracy 
is not a code of social laws: democracy 
is a spirit. 

No word has been more misunderstood 
in this connection than the word equality. 
The equality of men, the superiority or 
inferiority of men—what do they mean? 
I never yet have seen any two men who 
were equal in any outward particular 
whatsoever. I have met white men and 
white women and black men and yellow 
men, and lawyers and plumbers and ar- 
tists and preachers and street cleaners, 
but I have never yet been assured of any 
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superiority or inferiority. 1 don’t know 
how that is to be settled. Surely not at 
a dinner-table or by different seats in 
the same car! 

There is just one sort of equality that 
we can finally recognize, and that is the 
spiritual equality of efficiency. Does a 
man do his unselfish best at his job? If 
he does, he is the equal of any man on 
earth; he belongs here; he is a necessary 
person, for that is the sort of equality 
of men which is meant by democracy. 

I have seen in the South the black man 
serving the white man, but I have seen 
in the South a reluctance on the part of 
the white man to return that service. I 
have heard the familiar argument, the 
divine right argument, that God in his 
wisdom made a special people who are 
white in color to live easily, fare softly, 
sleep quietly, while another people who 
are dark colored do all the hard work and 
suffer in ignorance. But democracy on 
its way downward is curiously unobserv- 
ant of special privileges, however bol- 
stered by appeals to divine law; it does 
not believe that one man or a group of 
men has a monopoly of God’s gifts or 
his smiles; for democracy looks humbly 
for efficiency and when it finds the man 
who is a good servant it makes him the 
ruler and hero. - No, the place of the 
negro in the democracy is the place he 
can fill most efficiently. 

Thus the spirit of democracy is the 
spirit of common effort and sympathy 
between different sorts of people. In its 
essence it is intensely religious, and it is 
the only thing that will finally solve the 
negro question in the South. I have 
heard absurd talk of exportation, segre- 
gation, extermination—quack remedies 
every one, the mere temporizing with 
which delays the cure. 

What I say here is not visionary. I 
do not believe that men can be made over 
by sudden revolutions. The human soul 
does not change quickly. It must meet 
sorry experiences and go through the 
travail of thought. I wish I had some 
exciting or sensational remedy to pro- 
pose. I might stir people to enthusiasm ; 
but I have no such exciting message. I 
have only to offer certain more or less 
platitudinous suggestions: that we can- 
not look for laws to accomplish what the 
spirit back of them does not warrant. 





The spirit of true democracy is faint in 
this country ; and it is not surprising that 
the United States Supreme Court should 
express what the people feel. What we 
need is a revival of the spirit of democ- 
racy, both South and North. How can 
this be attained? Again only by old- 
fashioned remedies: | mean by educa- 
tion and the passionate preaching of the 
religion of service. 

Hearing these commonplace things 
suggested, some of us grow weary; the 
way seems so long and so hard. What 
we really need is new fervor in our work 
along these lines. It is not enough to 
believe ; there must burn behind that be- 
lief the true fire of faith. If I have any 
message to deliver today it lies in 
the reinforcement of our conviction that 
these old remedies are the true remedies. 

But by education I do not mean that 
sort of training which means soft hands 
and an ability to spend money; but the 
training which means hard hands and the 
production of some good thing. And 
not for negroes only would I commend 
that kind of education, but for white 
boys and girls as well. The trouble with 
most of the education of white people 
in the country today is that it trains men 
away from the common life, not into it. 
I have visited scores of colleges in the 
South and I have seen none where the 
work meant as much in the development 
of democracy as that at Hampton, Tus- 
kegee and other schools of that type. 

One of the finest tendencies I know of 
in the North today is the effort to intro- 
duce instruction in agriculture and the 
mechanical arts in the common schools. 
Let us have farming and Greek and 
stock-raising and philosophy taught side 
by side in all the schools! All are neces- 
sary in a democratic state and no one of 
them should be held in contempt. 

It is curious once a man (any man, 
white or black) learns to do his job well 
how he somehow finds himself in a demo- 
cratic relationship with other men. I re- 
member asking a prominent white citizen 
of a town in central Georgia if he knew 
anything about Tuskegee. He said: 

“Yes, I had a rather curious experi- 
ence last fall. I was building a hotel and 
couldn’t get any one to do the plastering 
as I wanted it done. One day I saw two 
negro plasterers at work in a new house 
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that a friend of mine was building. I 
watched them for an hour. They seemed 
to know their trade. I invited them to 
come over and see me. They came, took 
the contract for my work, hired a white 
man to carry mortar at a dollar a day, 
and when they got thru it was the best 
job of plastering in town. I found that 
they had learned their trade at Tuske- 
gee. They averaged four dollars a day 
each in wages. We tried to get them to 
locate in our town, but they went back 
to school.” 

When I was in Mississippi a prominent 
white banker showed me his business let- 
ter heads. 

“Good job, isn’t it?” he said. “A 
negro printer did it. He wrote to me 
asking if he might bid on my work. I 
replied that altho I had known him a 
long time I couldn’t give him the job 
merely because he was a negro. He 
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told me to forget his color and said that 
if he couldn’t do as good a job and do 
it as cheap as any white man, he didn’t 
want it. I let himtry. Now he does all 
of our printing.” 

It seems to me that these little stories 
contain the germ of the new truth, the 
new democracy, in which a man shall be 
judged by what he can do. The wisest 
leaders in the South, both white and 
black, are turning aside from the old 
noisy ways of the agitator and are get- 
ting down to the work of education, do- 
ing real things in a real world. 

What we need today is not less de- 
mocracy, but more democracy. We need 
the constant re-assertion of the validity 
of the highest ideals of democracy: the 
sort of democracy which leaves no man 
out. That must be our religion from 
now on. 

New York Ciry. 
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tariff fight every one, from the 
President down, has emerged 
more or less perplexed and uncertain as 
to just ‘where he is at,” and convinced 
that the most important part of the fight 
lies yet before him—explanatory and 
apologetic. Constituents do not seem 
so enthusiastically with them as they 
thought. Democrats and Republicans, 
insurgers and insurged, all are finding 
that they lost something of the proper 
perspective at close range, in the heat of 
the conflict, and are chiefly concerned, 
just now, in efforts to convert those for 
whom they thought they were fighting— 
’ all but one, Just one of the six hun- 
dred combatants knew before the start 
exactly where he would finish and came 
out of the fight precisely as he expected 
—just one: Nelson W. Aldrich—the 
most disliked and the best abused of all 
participants in the fray. 
Senator Aldrich has been muck-raked 
from the cradle up, assailed, arraigned 
and denounced—with more or less fire 


C) UT of the smoke and dust of the 


for so much smoke—but he has never 
explained or apologized—and he never 
will. He undertook tariff revision know- 
ing perfectly well that he was distinctly 
“it” and practically all there was to it. 
He knew that he would be personally de- 
nounced, the country over, for whatever 
there was in the tariff that any one dis- 
liked. He knew the platform, pledged 
for revision downward, and the Presi- 
dent’s campaign promises, all for re- 
vision downward. He went at the re- 
vision with the quiet assurance which is 
Aldrich, and from start to finish he re- 
vised upward—upward, no matter what 
any one may say to the contrary—up- 
ward in all features where the upward 
pleasantly affected the great “interests” 
of the country, and downward where the 
downward was innocuous or agreeable. 
More gently than the often quoted rail- 
way magnate, concerning “the public,” 
because he is by nature more gentle, 
Aldrich remarked of the people: “The 
consumer be—obliterated.” And in 
spite of President, progressives, Demo- 
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crats, platform and promises, he revised 
the way he wanted to, passed the bill 
thru both Houses, saw it signed by the 
President, and left at once for his mag- 
nificent summer home at Warwick Neck, 
R. IL., with a genial smile upon his lips, 
a merry twinkle in his eye, and the very 
best of good feeling in his heart toward 
every living human being on the earth. 

The most disliked and the best abused 
citizen of the United States to- 
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while he was assailed and battered by 
press and public, and most of all by his 
fellow members on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, the question was on every tongue: 
“How does Aldrich keep from getting 
mad ?” 

Well, how does he? And how can he 
do all the rest that he does? Simply be- 
cause he is Aldrich. Be he good, bad, 
or indif—no, he could not be indiffer- 





day, with enemies galore—the 
vast majority among them— 
Aldrich is no man’s enemy. 
Bitterness and hatred are ab- 
solutely foreign to his nature. 
Papa Cannon is vindictive. He 
punishes insurgents in more 
ways than one. The quality of 
the man is all that counts in 
Aldrich’s estimates. He does 
not care a straw what that man 
may have said or done against 
him, even on the floor of the 
Senate. He is always friendly 
toward every one—only he is 
more friendly toward some 
than toward others—and if any 
human being ever followed 
faithfully the instincts of 
friendship for people and prin- 
ciples, with his eyes shut to all 
conflicting considerations, that 
man is Aldrich. He knows as 
well as you that the world at 
large hates him, and better 
than you that to attempt to re- 
form it would be hopeless. He 
could not reform himself, when 
what he is is the result of his 
sincere and earnest convictions, 
whatever others may think and 











say. He scrupulously avoids 
newspapers and magazines that 
he may not read the ugly things 
they say of him, and if you call 
his attention to any of them he 
simply. smiles—he has one of 
pleasantest smiles extant—and turns 
your. attention to something else. 
He never loses his temper or sends 
a single vindictive compliment toward 
his detractors. He is exquisitely 
polite. He can be gently sarcastic. 
He is often courteously cutting — 
but he never loses his temper. .Dur- 
ing the last months of tariff revision, 
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ent in anything—be it good or be it bad 


in him it is facile princeps. He is a man 
without a peer and he knows it. As tho 
it were a new discovery it is heralded 
against Aldrich that he is a plutocrat— 
as well patent the announcement ‘that a 
white man is white. It exudes from 
every pore of the man. Some men are 
born great, some achieve greatness, etc. 
Aldrich achieved plutocracy. Along the 
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path by which he came there are many 
little incidents in which muck-rakers rev- 
el; but, whether they have the right 
or wrong of it, Aldrich today is an un- 
ostentatious, earnest, honest plutocrat. 
His associations and affiliations are plu- 
tocratic, His friendships and principles 
are plutocratic. When he frames his 
financial bill, two years hence, he will 
not only favor a central national bank, 
but one that will strengthen the power of 
the national banks, especially the na- 
tional reserve banks. He can't help it. 
It is his honest conviction. On the other 
hand, his marvelously keen common 
sense is a balance wheel which his de- 
tractors fail to appreciate. It is note- 
worthy, too, that among his stanchest 
followers and most consistent admirers 
in the Senate are men as far as possible 
from plutocratic tendencies, and so far 
as general legislation is concerned there 
is very little which ever dangerously ap- 
peals to plutocratic tendencies. It only 
indicates the general trend of legislative 
and politica! positions which Aldrich nat- 
urally takes, favoring the great financial 
interests of the country, as, in his honest 
opinion, the best course for national and 
party prosperity. 

Aldrich is often spoken of as the lead- 
er of the Senate, but a leader he is not. 
A leader is followed because he is pop- 
ular. Aldrich is not popular. A leader 
is the foremost fighter. Aldrich is not 
a fighter—not like Foraker, for exam- 
ple, who would stand by his guns the 
more fiercely and ferociously as his 
chances of success grew less. Aldrich 
keeps a sharp eye on the enemy and 
many a time he has beaten a graceful re- 
treat, only to appear again with the same 
bill under another dress—or after some 
of the opposition had been quietly con- 
verted behind the scenes—and carry it to 
success. His currency bill, in the last 
Congress, was lost. Aldrich was beaten. 
Another bill was sent over from the 
House. When it was presented to the 
Senate, Aldrich rose, in his inimitably 
quiet way, and offered an amendment 
striking out all after the first clause of 
the bill and substituting what was really 
his own old bill, The only difference was 
that in the meantime he had “found the 
votes’”’—that is a favorite expression of 
his—and the amendment was carried, 
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supported in conference, with a few triv- 
ial changes which made no difference, 
and became a law. 

Neither is Aldrich a stand-patter, like 
Cannon, with whom he is so often class- 
ed. It is a mistake. Even in their con- 
trol and dictation they are as different as 
daylight and darkness. Aldrich is the 
very essence of delicacy and diplomatic 
design. He stands pat on nothing. He 
knows what he wants. He goes for it 
by every means and method at his com- 
mand. ‘“‘Unscrupulous” is a word that 
is often used concerning him by those 
whom he has vanquished ; but when it is 


_ intended to convey a charge of fraud or 


deception it is emphatically the wrong 
word to apply to Senator Aldrich in any 
of his legislative dealings which have 
come under my observation—and I have 
watched him very closely for the last 
half-dozen years, at least. Unscrupulous 
he is if the word means looking out for 
the interests he advocates and letting 
others look out for theirs. He steps 
where the best interest of measures he 
favors indicates and others must look to 
it for themselves that their toes are not 
trodden on. 

A leader he is not. A stand-patter 
he is not. But what he is is a manipu- 
lator and organizer, a keen-eyed, mar- 
velously shrewd, farseeing manager of 
men and things: level headed, imper- 
turbable, unmagnetic, but a man of mar- 
velously clear, cold, domineering, execu- 
tive ability. He knows what he wants 
and he gets all he can of it. His invaria- 
ble calmness and good nature are not 
artificial. Nothing disturbs him, When 
the tariff fight waged its fiercest and he 
was made the target for every blow, he 
would quietly slip away from the Sen- 
ate, if a set speech was under way and 
there was no chance of a vote, go over to 
the new office building, where the Fi- 
nance Committee has an elaborate array 
of rooms, shut himself in the one de- 
voted to his individual use, quietly lie 
down and take a nap. In the prostrating 
heat, when the end was at last positively 
in view, I came upon the Senator look- 
ing as cool and fresh as if he were on the 
deck of his yacht. I said to him: 

“You must be very tired, Senator, and 
glad that adjournment is fixed.” 

“No, indeed, I am not tired,” he said 
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pleasantly. “I shall be glad, for the 
business interests of the country, to have 
the tariff matter settled; and it is grow- 
ing a little monotonous; but I am not 
tired,” and he was not. There was not 
a man in the Senate but looked more 
fagged. Then when the end came and 
he started for his beautiful Warwick it 
was precisely the same as when he took 
a nap. He directed his clerks not to 
forward to him any mail except what 
was strictly personal. He left the whole 
business behind him, and if I am sure of 
anything I am sure that he immediately 
forgot all about it as thoroly as he would 
forget a winter suit when he turned to 
a spring wardrobe. ; 

But to judge from this that Aldrich is 
in any way indifferent or indolent is the 
greatest mistake that could be made. No 
man upon the floor of the Senate is bet- 
ter informed. He is a walking cyclo- 
pedia. No man is more alert or quicker 
or keener in debate. He is a parliamen- 
tarian to the tips of his fingers; a poli- 
tician dyed in the wool, a statesman with- 
out fear or friendships. When things 
were looking dark for him in the Sen- 
ate and every one seemed up in arms, 
when the rumor of insurgent support 
from the White House gained ground, 
and, according to gossip, Crane brought 
him the startling news that the last poll 
showed a possible majority of two 
against the bill, Aldrich slipped quietly 
away and up to the White House. In 
an hour he was back again, calm and 
smiling, What he said to the President 
of course is not officially knowable, but 
it was something like this: “You must 
keep your hands off or you will disrupt 
the party and rouse an antagonism which 
will be more disastrous at the polls than 
it will be to the bill. The success or 
failure of the bill is only a question of 
finding the votes. So far I have found 
them. The others will win if they find 
them. It is a dangerous. policy for a 
Republican President to antagonize the 
majority of his party by open advocacy 
of measures which can only be carried 
by a few insurgents aided by Demo- 
cratic votes.” 

The following votes showed the same 
old maiority—from. eight to a dozen— 
which Aldrich held from the beginning 
to the end, with very few exceptions. 
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Nevertheless, Aidrich left for Warwick 
not in the least elated, knowing, as he 
knew from the beginning, that he was 
the best disliked and the best abused 
American at large, still shrugging his 
shoulders and smiling, and when a friend 
ventured to suggest an explanation, a de- 
fense, or an apology, always making the 
same reply, “What’s the use?” 

And for the other fellow, too, What’s 
the use? You may hate Aldrich and you 
may hit him, but you can’t hurt him. 
For public opinion he cares not a straw. 
He is as firmly founded in Rhode Isl- 
and as the eternal hills. They may not 
love him. They may net worship him. 
But they know that the interests of the 
State are better off in his hands than 
they could possibly be in any other—and 
so they are. He is as firmly founded in 
the Senate. Insurgents may insurge, 
ranters may rant, earnest and _ sincere 
progressives may progress to the limit, 
but except what Aldrich voluntarily 
yields to them they will not receive; 
neither will they displace him till he vol- 
untarily retires—which now seems prob- 
able in 1911. Moreover, it is safe to 
say that the one thing which will pre- 
vent his retirement at the end of the 
present term—if anything prevents it— 
will be the demands of his colleagues. 
absolutely insisting that he remain. They 
will demand it, because it will be so obvi- 
ous, little tho many of them love 
kim, that there is not in the Senate or 
the country a man who can fill his place. 
Some individual Senators think them- 
selves perfectly adequate and capable; 
but no other Senator thinks so of them. 
No one can be suggested who would not 
have an overwhelming majority in op- 
position. But there must be some one 
at the head. 

For every combination, corporation, 
club, there is a dictator. Neither an- 
archy nor nihilism could be without a 
controlling czar, and centralization of 
power is the cause and effect of success- 
ful dictatorship. The Senate has always 
had a dictator and always will have one, 
and the man best fitted for the position 
will hold it, in time, if he remains in the 
hody long enough to make the climb. 
Aldrich is not what he is by any accident 
or political chicanery. He came to the 
Senate nearly twenty-eight years ago 
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from four years’ service in the House, 
and before that he had served conspicu- 
ously in his State Legislature. It is the 
judgment of a lifetime, of his constit- 
uents, and the judgment of more than a 
quarter of a century of his Senatorial 
colleagues — weightier than the snap- 
shot conclusions of muck-rakers—which 
has placed him where he is. He has 
reached the position of autocrat and dic- 
tator by the slow proceess of promotion 
accorded him by his colleagues, because 
he was the man for the place. He is as 
indifferent to opinions in the Senate as 
out of it. Measures are what he con- 
siders and votes are what he counts. If 
he advocates a measure which you favor 
you will kneel at his feet and acknowl- 
edge that he is the greatest of living 
statesmen—if not, you will join the pro- 
gressives and say all of the other things 
you can think of. Either way you will 
be more than half right. But not Clay 
or Calhoun, Benton, Douglas or Fessen- 
den, not even Webster with his gigantic 
brain and matchless eloquence, ever pos- 
sessed the power in the United States 
Senate which today rests with Nelson 
Wilmarth Aldrich. And yet, in that hot- 
bed of legal ability, he is not a lawyer— 
sub rosa, he is not even much of a 
scholar. He prefers the reports of the 
Fall River mills to classic literature, and 
commercial interests to signaling Mars. 
He seldom argues on the floor of the 
Senate, but those who say he does not 
speak because he can’t are wide of the 
mark, They have forgotten times in 
history when occasions required him and 
he rose to them, grappling the greatest 
men in the House and the Senate and 
winning out every time. They have for- 
gotten the time he tangled Spooner, only 
three years back, and the times he has 
forced Bailey from the field. Aldrich 
can speak when he wants to, but he rare- 
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ly wants to. He is better satisfied quiet- 
ly to dominate. 

He thinks, moves, acts, speaks with the 
nervous alertness of a busy business man 
—which is precisely what he is: always 
erect, always smiling, always with the 
self-reliant grace of one who thoroly un- 
derstands himself. His hair and mus- 
tache are white, his high forehead is bald 
—but they do not carry a sense of age. 
He will not be seventy till 1911. He is 
rich beyond counting, irrefragably a 
gentleman, quiet, unobtrusive, always 
courteous, never cordial or particularly 
friendly to the world at large. In busi- 
ness he never takes any one into his con- 
fidence—least of all newspaper report- 
ers. He is not at all fond of society— 
beyond the society of his home, which, 
with his absoiutely charming wife and 
seven or eight sons and daughters, has 
been something closely approaching the 
ideal, and betrays the secret of the inimi 
table good nature and the ready smile 
which are so distinctly Aldrich. He is 
fond of bridge, fond of yachting, fond 
of being let alone, fond of Warwick 
Neck. But I believe, if the truth were 
told—a truth which possibly Aldrich 
himself does not fully appreciate—he is 
fonder still of being the target for 
anathemas, the center of the field, the 
autocrat of the Senate. No man on 
earth is better posted on principles and 
policies of finance than Aldrich, and he 
has an ambition, before retiring, to 
couple his name with Alexander Hamil 
ton, in a bill which shall place our cur- 
rency and banking system upon a scien- 
tific basis, a model for the world—which 
it is not today. Beyond that no aspira- 
tion, no ambition, no excuse but the in- 
nate and inherent love of it, could ac- 
count for Aldrich being what he is, the 
hest disliked and the best abused man 
in America. 


Wasnin~ton, D. C. 
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Girl 


BY RUTH CRANSTON 


[Miss Cranston, after her graduation at the Women’s Coilege, of Baltimore, a year ago, 
has been traveling over Europe by herself and we imagine, therefore, that she has had good 
opportunities to collect data for the following article. She is a daughter of Bisaop Cranston, 


of the Methodist Church.—Epiror. ] 


RUTHFUL analysis of the present 
aa attitude of Europeans toward the 
American girl of today involves 

some surprise, more indignation, and still 
more uncomfortable query; that the 
present idea should exist, that it should 
be so deep-rooted, and whether or not it 
is justified, are the questions which pre- 
sent themselves to the consideration of 
every thinking person who is brought 
into any intimacy with European culture. 
It is contact with the foreign viewpoint 
which alone furnishes further reason for 
adding to the enormous accumulation of 
manuscript dealing with the American 
girl. Already she has been so over- 
written, so literally overdrawn, so over- 
exalted, that some excuse is due for 
bringing her once more into the lime- 
light. To turn a new perspective upon 
the national idol—a perspective which 
lays bare its woodenness under all the 
brave gilt array, and which, tho partially 
misdirected, is yet so novel to the popu- 
lar American idea as to shame patriotic 
prejudice—that is the purpose of the 
present discussion. To give a clear, if 
necessarily general idea of how the mod- 
ern American girl appears to the mass of 
Europeans, and to show how that idea 
originated, in how far it is justified, and 
how it can be uprooted, may perhaps 
bring enlightenment not only to the 
fondly deluded American public, but also 
to the meek American parent. True, this 
last has made no strenuous objection to 
the present bureaucracy of youth which 
undisputed rules American life; perhaps 
to educate the parent is the really urgent 
reform, and one which might be effected 


by forcing upon him outside criticism of . 


his daughter’s personality. Those people 
who see her where, because “no one 
knows me,” she is most natural—rather 
when only she is natural—are surely 
more competent to judge her than those 


whose vision has been warped thru near- 
sightedness. 

{ think that in that brief phrase, “No 
one knows me,” lies the explanation of 
the status of the American girl in 
Europe—at least, action based on such 
an assurance is apt to count as deroga- 
tory evidence in the summing up of a 
national character. And while the dif- 
ference between the popular European 
conclusion and actual truth is appre- 
ciable, it is a difference merely of pro- 
portion. “The American girl is a well- 
groomed, assertive, totally illiterate com- 
position of good looks and bad manners,” 
said a diplomat who has lapses of frank- 
ness. ‘‘She is an evolution of all that 
great wealth and self-effacing parents 
with no grandfathers could combine to 
produce. With none of the European 
girl’s fresh innocence, she has an igno- 
rance of all affairs outside herself which 
amounts to an exaggeration of the Euro- 
pean girl’s lack of sophistry, She has all 
the hardness of a woman of the world, 
with none of the charm or real intelli- 
gence which cloaks most worldly women’s 
bald knowledge. She is simply the dis- 
concerting product of a hybrid civiliza- 
tion.” There you have the common 
European estimate in sum! Chafe at it, 
argue it, work yourself into a rage over 
it—it is all the same; any one who has 
traveled abroad with even one eye and 
ear in commission will testify that it is 
there, and that it is by this time deep- 
rooted. The reason for its development 
lies in the development of the American 
girl during the last fifteen years ; for fif- 
teen years ago both she and her rating 
were of a different value than now. 
Then she had not abused the fine oppor- 
tunities of which opportunity was begin- 
ning to be prodigal, then she had not 
turned higher education into an excuse 
for primary frolic and subsequent ego- 
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tism, then she had not sold herself by the 
dozen to impecunious and invariably con- 
temptuous nobility, then she had not 
made of her freedom a stepping-stone to 
audacity, nor of her camaraderie an ex- 
cuse for adventure. If we look at the 
whole question fairly, if we are sincere 
enough to go back to original causes, we 
cannot help confessing that the Amer- 
ican girl has worked out her own fall 
from cosmopolitan grace, has by her own 
ridiculous arrogance torn her pedestal 
from under her, so that she can only re- 
gain it by a much longer progress of re- 
creating world opinion. 

At present there are continuously 
thousands of girls on the Continent— 
studying, traveling, working at various 
professions, and just drifting. The last 
class, while notably the most dangerous, 
is fortunately in the minority, while the 
large proportion of girls abroad come 
chaperoned by mothers or older women, 
supposedly competent to look after them. 
The actual amount of protection afford- 
ed by these chaperones is, however, a 
questionable quantity; not only are 
American girls notoriously impatient of 
all restraint or advice, but American 
mothers, aunts and older friends are not 
always so conscious of their responsi- 
bility as could be desired. In the first 
place, neither they nor their charges 
have, as a rule, the faintest idea of Euro- 
pean customs and institutions. Coming 
abroad for a few months or a year, they 
take no trouble to find out what the 
Romans will expect of them in Rome; 
hence it is small wonder that they com- 
mit blunders which are regarded by 
Europeans at first as humorous, later as 
vulgar. In the same light that a New 
Yorker would see an apparently well- 
educated foreigner who showed marked 
predilection for the dance halls of the 
Tenderloin does the cultured European 
see those hosts of Americans who mani- 
fest unbounded fascination for Maxim’s 
or the Moulin Rouge, or any other of 
those favorite baits for tourists, to which 
no decent European girl would be taken 
under any circumstances. That chape- 
rones not only countenance but approve 
such expeditions is the first of American 
incomprehensibilities to foreigners. That 
the girls themselves have a desire to look 
upon mere filth, have moreover a curi- 
osity about it which is nothing short of 


morbid, is bound to lower them for all 
time in the eyes of a world unblinded by 
patriotic loyalty. When they are not un- 
compromisingly labeled as degenerates, 
and as such relegated to a lower sphere 
of society, they are laughed at as silly 
pleasure-seekers, with no force of char- 
acter and little sense. 

In a large Italian pension | chanced to 
overhear two conversations which bore 
‘out this point only too clearly. The first 
dialogue was between a carefully (?) 
chaperoned Boston girl and an Italian 
officer, and if space permitted, would be 
reproduced here as one of.the most ar- 
tistic bits of shallow flirtation ever ac- 
complished in that line. At any rate, the 
general impression gathered from the 
conversation, which took place in a pub- 
lic writing-room, in the presence of two 
entire strangers, was that the lieutenant 
spent each of the twenty-four shining 
hours in ardent adoration at the shrine 
of “la bella Americana,” and that no in- 
fernal torture or heavenly bliss could 
ever erase her image from his heart. 
There was more of it, but that was the 
substance, and it evidently tickled the 
jaded conceit of Miss Boston mightily. 
A few minutes after she had left the 
room her conquest was joined by another 
Latin, to whom he gave a synopsis of the 
interview, in graphic, amused Italian, 
concluding: “They are all alike, these 
American girls ; a little ingenuity, a little 
flattery, and you have them! They are 
all the same.” 

With the shamed sense of belonging 
to a class in disgrace, I asked a girl who 
had lived in Italy twenty years just what 
was the extent of that opinion. She 
looked at me a moment, half disgustedly, 
half indignantly, then she said tersely: 
“From one end of the Continent to the 
other! American girls are held as play- 
things, empty-headed little geese, whose 
mothers have no better sense than they.” 

After all, who could wonder at it? 
Relying on their nationality to carry 
them thru the forbidden places, they have 
reduced to a tawdry instrument that fine 
birthright which should have served as 
an aid to self-denial. But it is charac- 
teristic of the modern American girl’s 
training that it leaves her so completely 
self-conscious that she has no conscious- 
ness left for community feeling, no reali- 
zation of others outside of I. The pa- 
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triotism which moves her to wear a small 
satin flag on her coat Iapel leaves her un- 
stirred when it comes to sacrificing per- 
sonal inclination to national reputation. 
lf it were not cowardly it would be mar- 
velous, the way she has seized upon every 
institution, every principle, every fetish 
of the nation as tools for the satisfac- 
tion of her egotism. Of course, she has 
been abetted always by doting parents 
and tactful acquaintances, but still she 
has always been capable of managing her 
own campaign—that is one of her great- 
est faults, over-capability. That is one 
reason for the European criticism of her 
manners, because she manages any older 
person with whom she happens to be in 
contact in such a way as to leave the 
impression that she is the important fac- 
tor, the real meaning of things. 

This is especially the case with girls 
traveling alone with their mothers or 
chaperones. When they are bunched to- 
gether in schools or in parties, individ- 
uals have less scope to wield the execu- 
tive. Nevertheless they do not fail to 
add their full quota to American unpopu- 
larity. One Frenchwoman told me that 
in the last three years the Continent has 
been overrun with so-called “traveling 
schools,” made up of one or two dozen 
attractive, ignorant girls from newly rich 
families, and conducted by women whose 
own culture is of the near-refined type. 
With hundreds of such specimens at 
large over the country, is it any wonder 
that Americans in general, and American 
girls in particular, are ticketed crude and 
illiterate, and shut hopelessly out of the 
best European circles? 

Turning to the student class of expa- 
triates, we have cause for less pity and 
more shame. In America thousands of 
girls study art and music in large cities, 
away from home, but only very rarely 
does one of them degenerate as do the 
mass of girl students abroad. I have 
the testimony not only of Europeans, but 
of any number of American men and 
women, that the average student—or at 
least one out of every three—who comes 
over perfectly self-respecting, and with 
all the principles incident to careful 
home training, has at the end of six 
months developed into an unconven- 
tional, lax-minded, if not completely im- 
moral creature. The existence of this 
state of affairs is brought keenly home 


to the girl who happens to be the excep- 
tion; while the easy argument, “Oh, an 
American girl can do anything,’ is 
enough of itself to humiliate every one 
of the species. Yet this idea is seized 
upon as an excuse for any sort of an 
escapade, and by men as well as girls, 
for inevitable with the degeneration of 
American girls abroad comes the co- 
degeneration of American men. With 
their ideals of their own countrywomen 
swept away, they seem to have nothing 
left to fall back on. This one fact should 
pull the heedless girl student up short. 
She says she has just as much right to 
smoke, to drink absinthe, to frequent 
risqué restaurants, as the man whose 
equal she is. Perhaps, yet the question 
of “right” is as much distorted as it is 
disputed by women all over the world 
today. As long as the American girl 
continues to assert and to grasp, as long 
as she maintains her present position of 
the eternal recipient, so long will she fail 
to appreciate that she is destroying the 
immortality of her so-called rights by re- 
fusing to give of their benefits, by cheap- 
ening them into mere excuses for weak- 
ness. 

To believe in the right to do as she 
pleases, to fly in the face of world-old 
custom with a flippancy which precludes 
all suggestion of sincere social reform, 
means also that she comes out of the 


‘situation with her reputation a bit 


threadbare for her flight, and with her 
fine edges dulled by careless rather than 
intelligent contact with the world. This 
idea of fond parents that their daughters 
are being “polished off” in Europe is a 
great joke among foreigners, who can 
never understand, in the first place, how 
the daughters were allowed to come. 
That they do come, and in ever-increas- 
ing hordes, gives them constantly greater 
power to model European opinion; and 
this they are accomplishing not wisely, 
but so much too well that it is doubtful 
if their work can ever be undone. Here 
is a large student class, strangely demor- 
alized by new environment into ultra- 
unconventional Bohemians; here is also 
a large class of undiscriminating tourists, 
eager to see everything, no matter of 
what color; here are dozens of mis- 
named schools, founded without regard 
to the first principles of education—real- 
ly, one can hardly take exception to the 
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European prejudice against American 
crudity, to the European antagonism to 
the American girl. 

| have completely passed over the 
numbers of professional young women 
and the adventuresses who yearly flood 
the Continental capitals. ‘fhe former 
class has its own peculiarities and its 
own genius, both of which combine to 
gain tor it a judgment independent of 
nationality. While of the latter, the less 
said the better ; it is made up of a pitiable 
collection of aimless drifters, seeking 
nothing higher than the comforts of a 
parasitic existence, and who can hardly 
be classed as Americans, so cosmopolitan 
is their existence. There is enough cause 
for dismay if we confine our attention to 
the American girl en masse—to which, 
be it understood, there are not a few 
fine exceptions. The writer pleads the 
very highest patriotism in presenting the 
present exposition of a class.to which 
she herself belongs. Not out of prudery 
or any sense of superiority has her con- 
viction developed — surely nothing is 
more despicable than the expatriate who 
is barely out of sight of his own land 
when he begins to constitute himself as 
censor of it by reason of his cosmopoli- 
tanism—but rather has it been the pain- 
ful evolution of observation and inti- 
macy with Europeans of all countries 
during years of foreign travel. And it 
must be borne in mind by all indignant 
patriots who read these unpleasant truths 
that they deal always with the average 
girl, who nevertheless may not impos- 
sibly be your favorite exception ! 

That the entire degeneration of the 
American girl’s reputation abroad has 
been as unnecessary as it has been de- 
plorable makes it all the more reason 
why it should now be brought to her 
realization. If she could be imprest with 
the fact of the existence of other cus- 
toms, other conventionalities than those 
of her own nation, with the fact that 
recognition is due the institutions of the 
people of one’s residence—if not as a 
matter of good manners, then as a mat- 
ter of diplomacy—she would have the 
first syllable of the conundrum called the 
way out. Her natural cleverness, even 
tho maimed by abuse, should teach her 
that the reason of her unpopularity 
abroad will eventually be the reason of 
her downfall from the pedestal at home. 
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lf she is actuated only by the desire to 
retain her supremacy—the lowest of all 
motives of reform—it is time for her to 
X-ray her present position ; if she hopes 
ever to re-establish herself in the place 
she held in Europe two decades ago, it is 
time and long past time to start healing 
past breaches. For the sake of the many 
genuine American girls whose gracious- 
ness and culture are overlooked thru the 
arrogance and audacity of the mass, for 
the sake of maintaining the dignity of 
the enviable status of women in America, 
for the paramount sake of real patri- 
otism, doesn’t it seem time that the idol 
should be dethroned at least for over- 
hauling ? 

If we get back to original causes, we 
must confess that it is a nation’s worship 
which has spoiled the American girl. 
Fifteen years ago she was so unusual, so 
charming in her unobtrusive indepen- 
dence, so brilliant in her self-reliant yet 
modest womanhood, that her superiority 
over the jeune fille of the Old World 
turned the nation’s head. Consequently, 
in characteristic American fashion, and 
with no thought of the reaction on her 
individuality, she was petted and praised 
from the front sheets of the Sunday pa- 
pers straight thru profusely illustrated 
magazines and “art” calendars to the 
padded pages of the latest novel. Liter- 
ally, today, she can hardly pick up any 
sort of reading matter without being 
cloyantly flattered in the most barefaced 
manner. A few months of this sort of 
exaltation and a child becomes unbear- 
able; over a dozen years of it and a 
young woman becomes not only that, but 
pitiable. The only counteraction for the 
mistake is to let her feel her limitations. 
If for five months the American press 
would turn its attention to the American 
mother, or, better still, the American 
father, it would leaven present distorted 
sentiment amazingly. Singular indeed 
has been the relegation of the American 
parent to the position of provider and 
onlooker, while the nation has throbbed 
and toiled and circled round its orbit for 
the younger generation, particularly the 
feminine contingent. With the exception 
of a dozen or so semi-ironical verses 
which appear annually, with the regular- 
ity of panamas and bathing suits,.pre- 
cious little is said about the drudgery -of 
the American father. When he fails in 
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business, or is convicted of graft, society 
sighs compassionately over the scourg- 
ing of his poor wife and daughters. 
Always the women, and usually the 
younger women! 

I confess I do not see that the present 
dominion of the weaker sex in the United 
States is so vastly superior to the su- 
premacy of the stronger in the Old 
World. At least the offspring of the 
new civilization are no more satisfac- 
tory; they need educating on a radically 
different plan from that now in practice. 
But first, American parents need edu- 
cating. All of their self-assertion seems 
to have dwindled out of the finger tips 
of the hands reached so often into their 
pockets for more allowance for Maud, or 
a new motor car for George. To use the 
vernacular of the unappreciative recipi- 
ents of all this sacrifice, let Maud and 
George hustle for themselves for a while. 
No race or class or individual ever was 
the worse for being severely snubbed; if 
it is worth anything, it turns around on 
itself and thinks. If it isn’t, it stays put. 
In many colleges there is a system of 
rushing Freshmen till they are spoiled 
into egotism, then of absolutely ignoring 
them till finally their verdant rawness is 
worked into mellow upper classhood. 
The wisdom of such a system is natu- 
rally a matter of dispute, but the neces- 
sity of following out the sequence once 
it is started cannot be argued. If the 
American people have, to the best of 
their ability, succeeded in rushing the 
American girl into egotism, they surely 
owe it to her now to “rub it in” that she 
is spoiled and miseducated and ungra- 
cious, by simply ignoring her save as any 
ordinary member of society. Only by 
this process will her really wonderful 
energies be controlled into organized, 
common sense, working power; only this 
way can her own values, her own per- 
spective, be so toned as to change her 
individuality and the world’s estimate of 
her. 

Such a reform is surely worth while 
from an objective point of view—the 
present European idea of our girls is of 
itself humiliation sufficient to prove that 
—but it is still more worth while from a 
subjective standpoint. For while the 
opinion of the world counts much in the 
formation of character, the opinion of 


one’s best self counts more, and a best 
self that is forever negative in its crit- 
icism soon loses influence. The Amer- 
ican girl’s unpopularity with Europeans 
has been largely a matter of the disin- 
tegration of her own self-respect into an 
aggressive flightiness which the genuine 
honesty of her nature could not consis- 
tently countenance. Give her something 
positive as a foundation for introspec- 
tion, some definite quality of character 
on which to base the future of her indi- 
viduality, and she will make of it a finer 
thing than any product of flattery and 
superlative praise. Nothing can be more 
deadening to the growth of any creature 
than to cry its perfection when it is only 
a quarter of the way upon its evolution; 
if our girls had any of the true philos- 
ophy of life’s several ages, if they had 
been brought to recognize the entire 
superiority of seventy over seventeen, 
they would lose much of the arrogance 
for which Europeans criticise them, at 
the same time acquiring a much happier 
and more serene conception of life for 
themselves. 

In whatever light the problem is re- 
garded, a prompt revolution insists upon 
its expediency. For the reason that the 
European idea is so firmly rooted, that 
the American fathers have been shoved 
out of their rightful place, above all for 
the reason of her own cheapened woman- 
hood, should the American girl make use 
of her really splendid sincerity, and come 
to her senses. No girl in the world has 
had her advantages and her opportuni- 
ties, no girl in the world has a larger 
share of native cleverness and clearsight- 
edness. To have everything and then 
misuse it! Surely her future spells 
something finer than careless degenera- 
tion, surely it holds for her a wider in- 
fluence than petty tyranny over her own 
country, a broader womanliness than is 
compassed by the lax code of egotistical 
heedlessness. But the next decade must 
prove it, for her great chance is vanish- 
ing; if she does not hurry to grasp it, it 
will soon be out of sight. To assert 
something better than her independence, 
to raise on high some more worthy fetish 
than her own conceit, is the mission of 
the American girl who is a true Amer- 
ican. 


VIENNA, AUSTRIA. 
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A Great Work on Peace 


In our review of Prefessor Hull’s 
volume on the “Two Hague Confer- 
ences” last December, we said: 

“Professor Hull has given us an admirable 
commentary and summary of the Conferences, 
but the philosophy of the Conferences, show- 
ing their place in history, and the part they are 
to play in federating the world is yet to be 
written. 

In the two ponderous volumes_ before 
us Professor Scott has amply supplied 
the want. As Professor of International 
Law in various great universities before 
he became Solicitor of the State Depart- 
ment, as editor of the American Journal 
of International Law, as technical dele- 
gate to the Second Hague Conference, 
and as an active and sincere worker in 
the American peace movement, no man 
could have a better equipment for the 
task. His work has more than fulfilled 
expectations. It shows not only the 
precision and balance of the scholar, the 
force of the statesman, but even the 
vision of the prophet. The work is 
monumental. It places the author in the 
very front rank of living publicists. 

In the first volume the author traces 
in detail the history of the peace move- 
ment down to the First Hague Confer- 
ence, “the Magna Charta of Internation- 
al Law,” and then devotes the bulk of 
his space to the two great conferences. 
After several chapters on “the next 
steps” to be taken by the future confer- 
ences as well as by the governments and 
peoples of the world in their journéy to- 
ward universal peace he concludes the 
volume with an admirable appendix of 
some forty originai documents, all mile- 
stones in the history of that movement, 
whose aim is to substitute law for war. 
In the second volume Professor Scott has 
collected all the official documents per- 
taining to the First and Second Hague 
Conferences, from the Czar’s famous re- 
script down thru the full texts of both 

*Tue Hacue Peace CONFERENCES OF 1899 AND 1907. 
By James Brown Scott, Technical Delegate of the 
United States to the Second Hague Conference. Vol. 


I, pp. 887; Vol. II, pp. 548. altimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press. $5. 
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conferences to the American delegations’ 
final report to the State Department. 

The reader must not suppose, however, 
that the work is predominantly historical. 
While the text unfolds in historical se- 
quence, there is hardly a page unillumi- 
nated by critical comment or the tracing 
of analogies between the law of individ- 
uals and the iaw of nations. The work 
is interpretive and philosophical rather 
than historical. 

Professor Scott is at his best in those 
chapters where he makes such compari- 
sons as those between the trial by battle 
and modern warfare, common law and 
international law, the Court in Article 
IX of the Articles of Confederation of 
1781 and the Hague Court, the United 
States and the united nations. He says 
the world has seen three types of interna- 
tional conference: 

(1) The conference at the end of war 
to arrange for terms of peace, (2) the 
conference called in times of peace to 
humanize and regulate future war, and 
(3) the conference meeting in time of 
peace to prevent war by eliminating its 
probable causes, namely by arbitration. 

Arbitration, too, in international law 
has its counterpart in common law. We 
quote him in full here as this is the first 
time, we believe, that the analogy has 
been so clearly expounded: 

“There are three stages in the development 
of the Roman judicial system (1) the private 
litigant submitted his controversy to an arbiter 
of his own choice (2) the magistrate 
or judge chosen from an official list or panel 
is preferred to a citizen arbitrator; (3) the ad- 
ministration of justice is regarded as the duty 
and therefore the right of the state, and a judh 
cial system is prepared for and imposed upon 
the citizen. 

“Is not the same unconscious development 
seen in the growth of arbitration between 
States? As independent beings they chose 
arbitrators, the Pope in times past, a foreign 
sovereign in modern times; the consciousness 
of the defects of this system in -vhich the in- 
dividual case is decided, but continuity of de- 
cision is wholly lacking has led to the second 
stage, which dates from the first Conference, 
namely, the appointment by international ac- 
tion of a panel of judges from whom the 
judges forming the temporary tribunal are 
chosen. We stand upon the very threshold 
of the third and final development when the 
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‘nations ‘as a whole determine that international 


justice is the province of the international 
community and constitute a court of interna- 
tional justice to which litigant States may re- 
sort in conflicts of importance. The founda- 
tions of this international tribunal are already 
jaid; its organization, its jurisdiction, its pro- 
cedure have been determined, and we only 
await the appomtment of judges in order to 
establish the court of arbitral justice, in which 
the nations of the world may obtain justice as 
easily and readily as private suitors in national 
courts of justice.” 


When Professor Scott comes to the 
discussion of the Hague Conferences he 
is not afraid to look forward to the prob- 
ability of their turning from diplomatic 
into truly legislative bodies—that is into 
the international parliament. As to the 
judicial branch of the future world or- 
ganization it is enough to say that he is 
the leading living advocate of the estab- 
lishment of a permanent world court 
founded on the model of the United 
States Supreme Court. And in the com- 
mittee of diplomats charged by the Sec- 
ond Hague Conference with the task of 
collecting the various proposals to be sub- 
mitted to the Third Conference about 
1915, he almost sees the germs of the in- 
ternational executive. The significance 
of all this is realized when it is remem- 
bered that Professor Scott has not only 
come to these conclusions 2s a student of 
international law, but as a practical diplo- 
mat and statesman. His belief in the 
“Americanization of the World” is, of 
course, not a new idea. THE INDEPEND- 
ENT and others have frequently pointed 
it out these past ten years. But for a 
member of the Hague Conference, the 
technical adviser of the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of State, 
to hold such progressive opinions proves 
that the truth is being perceived in high 
places and the world is moving. 

We have no space to comment exten- 
sively on Professor Scott’s discussion of 
the work and significance of the two con- 
ferences. His exposition of them is ex- 
haustive and authoritative. He has even 
brought to light many new facts, hitherto 
unknown to the general public. In no 
matter of essential importance do we 
think him in error. Still we venture to 
point out a few trifling sins of commis- 
sion and omission. ‘While repeatedly 
praising Mr. Holls for the great work he 
did in the First Hague Conference, Pro- 


fessor Scott leaves the impression by quot- 
ing from Dr. Zorn (page 75) that Mr. 
Holls did not deserve the credit of making 
Germany reverse her opposition to the 
Hague Court in the dark days at the First 
Conference when he was sent to Berlin 
for the purpose by Andrew D. White. 
Before he died Mr. Holls told the pres- 
ent reviewer the part he played in that 
memorable mission. When Mr. Holls 
arrived at the foreign office at Berlin and 
had presented his strong letter from Dr. 
White, he was shown a memorandum 
in regard to the hypothetical Hague 
Court that had been referred to the 
Kaiser and across which the Kaiser had 
written in his imperial hand the short and 
ugly word “Nein.” Then Mr. Holls re- 
called to the foreign office the promise 
that had been given him on his previous 
visit to Berlin, namely that Germany 
would not oppose any court proposition 
provided that England and the United 
States could jointly agree upon one, and 
he added, “Of course Germany can 
change her mind and repudiate the pledge 
to the United States she made thru me, 
but if Germany does so she must give 
her reasons to the world publicly and 
from the floor of the conference. If 
Germany opposes the creation of the 
court secretly and indirectly the United 
States will consider it an unfriendly act.” 
When this statement was taken to the 
Emperor, all opposition t¢ the court on 
the part of Germany ceased. It showed 
perhaps undue “nerve,” but it worked. 

Professor Scott also gives Sir Julian 
Pauncefote the credit of being the father 
of the idea of the Hague Court. No 
doubt Sir Julian deserves unstinted 
praise for his initiative in connection with 
that great result of the First Conference. 
Still this leaves out of account the work 
of the American delegation which was 
centered in Mr. Holls, who undoubtedly 
got his inspiration from the famous reso- 
lution of the New York State Bar As- 
sociation in the nineties calling on the 
President of the United States to con- 
voke a Congress of Nations to consti- 
tute an international court. 

Professor Scott also handles with 
gloves Captain Mahan, of our delegation, 
who generally took the unprogressive 
stand whenever opportunity offered at 
the First Conference, while he contents 
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himself with saying nothing evil of the 
British delegation at the Second Confer- 
ence whom their fellow countryman, 
William T. Stead, characterized as “the 
greatest set of incompetents who ever 
achieved an unmitigated failure.” Pro- 
fessor Scctt also fails to give Triana, of 
Colombia, any mention when he speaks 
of the eminent South American dele- 
gates, and he ranks Sefior Barbosa’s 
lofty address on “The Equality of Sover- 
eign States,” which we published in THE 
INDEPENDENT of January 9, 1908, and 
called the “most notable single effort 
emanating from the conference,” below 
Renault’s technical debate on “Compul- 
sory Arbitration,” which in cold type at 
least does not seem especially note- 
worthy. 

On page 316 Professor Scott justifies 
the decision of the Hague Court in the 
Venezuela case for awarding preferential 
payment to the blockading Powers “if 
Venezuela consented to the preferential 
treatment.” The “if” saves his face. 


Still the professor must know that Vene- 
zuela never granted any preferential 


treatment to the blockading or any other 
Powers as the credentials and letters of 
the American Minister at Venezuela and 
his subsequent protest against the award 
clearly show. 

Professor Scott also fails (page 348) 
to explain fully why the United States 
delegation took -no part in the early dis- 
cussion of compulsory arbitration at the 
Second Conference. If rumor can be 
credited, the real reason was that the 
delegation was estopped by the authori- 
ties at Washington, and it was only after 
the cables were brought into play that the 
President could be persuaded to reverse 
himself and let the delegation go ahead. 
But then it was too late, Germany had 
won the day and compulsory arbitration 
was lost, all except the abstract principle 
and what was contained in the Porter 
proposition. 

In speaking of “The Federation of the 
World” which is already in existence by 
the fact of the Hague Court and the re- 
eurring Hague Conferences just as the 
American States were already federated 
when the Continental Court was provided 
for and the Articles of Confederation 
were signed, Professor Scott says: 

“We shall undoubtedly create various insti- 
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tutions to satisfy our international needs, and 
if the federation of the world be an interna- 
tional need, no doubt it will come. As yet the 
unaided vision fails to discover it.” 

This. from. the man who has pointed 
out as no one else the striking analogy 
between the forty-four United States and 
the forty-four United Nations. 

These are about all the criticisms we 
can find to make in the volumes before 
us. Their virtues cannot be compressed 
in a book review. Every library should 
purchase them, all progressive clergymen 
and educators, and certainly all peace 
workers should read: them, and last but 
not least those diplomats and journalists 
and others who seem to be congenitally 
incapacitated from appreciating the 
peace movement should be compelled by 
law to read them for half an hour after 
each meal, H. H. 

& 


The Garden Yard 


The Garden Yard,* in spite of being a 
book of decided value, has an amateur 
flavor. The introduction by Mr. Nelson 
expresses very compactly and urgently 
his ideas of association and codperation. 
He is undoubtedly right, and we shall all 
come to see it by and by. He describes 
the work of Mr. Hall, our author, as 
boiled-down experience; but when he 
tells us that a cobbler or clerk or typo 
can take this book, and with his tennis- 
made muscle and his trade accuracy, 
“can make a bare living on the land the 
first year, a good living the second year, 
and start a bank account the third year,” 
we doubt it. The writer of these notes 
has gone thru this mill, and has learned 
the lesson of patience. It will not do to 
urge people out of the city onto the land 
with any such expectation as getting a 
bank account by the third year. It needs 
a whole lot of other things besides muscle 
and ability to keep accounts, and it needs 
a good deal more than capital and zeal 
and energy. Every spot on Mother 
Earth is different from every other lo- 
cality, and the man who puts his faith 
in this mother has got to learn what to 
plant, as well as how to plant it. We 
recognize the fact that they will do a 

“Toe Garpen Yarpv. A Handbook of Intensive 
Farming. By Bolton Hall. With an Introduction 
by N. O. Wien, and a Revision by H. W. Colling- 


wood, of Rural New Yorker. Philadelphia: David 
McKay. $1.00. 
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great deal better if they have Mr. Nel- 
son’s advice and Mr. Hall’s book. Un- 
questionably also they will do well to 
take up Mr. Nelson’s proposition, with 
which our readers are familiar: he will 
furnish the money to pay for all the land 
that a city colony will need, and let them 
begin paying the cost price of it at the 
end of five years, and finish in ten, with 
four per cent. interest. He only re- 
quires that they shall have the agreed 
number, and are able to provide the 
working equipment for making improve- 
ments. He adds, however, that he has 
run across a good many empty-handed 
folk, whose instincts are dependent on 
other people. These people should hire 
out until they learn farm work and life, 
and then establish themselves later on 
property of their own. His idea of 
moving to the country in colonies is well 
considered. It needs a good deal of 
character as well as cash to make a good 
farmer. 

However, Mr. Hall’s enthusiasm is all 
right, and such books as his do a good 
deal to help the honest and _ sensible 


home builder, whether in a colony or 
He is evidently learning himself 


alone. 
a great deal more about the country than 
when he published his first book. That 
he has more to learn he will be the first 
one to acknowledge. On page 71 and 
elsewhere he speaks of humus as some- 
thing that we add to the soil, but on the 
next page he tells us that we cannot re- 
soil the earth or any part of it. “It was 
here before us, and will remain after we 
are gone. All we can do is to put back 
into the soil some of the vegetable mat- 
ter of which we have robbed it.” On 
the contrary, a good farmer makes new 
soil all the time, of course in conjunc- 
tion with legumes. One might fairly 
change the name of agriculture to “air- 
culture” on this account. We can and 
we do take the elements of the air and 
transform them into soil. However, we 
imagine that Mr. Hall is no more than 
careless in his statements, for he tells us 
how, by means of clover, cow peas, etc., 
to furnish humus, which is incipient soil. 

However, take this book thru and 
thru, and you will be surprised to find 
how little there is to criticise, especially 
when vou consider what an infinite num- 
ber of topics are discussed. He under- 
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takes to cover the whole subject, and 
lead the country home maker from the 
word go until the house is built, the gar- 
dens planted, the trees grown and the 
bank deposit sure and large. 
Js 

Fraternity. By John Galsworthy. New York: 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

“His unmannerized manner was quiet 
to the point of extinction”: the character- 
ization of Mr. Galswortiy’s hero in his 
new novel, /ratcrnity, gives the reader 
a sure prevision of Hilary Dallison’s 
probable action, or inaction, anything ex- 
cept reaction to the stimuli of life in any 
given set of circumstances. Can we call 
Hilary a “hero,” or shall we be obliged 
to invent a term, for this new sort of 
character around which the novel crys- 
talizes, imprisoning in its clear amber an 
amorphous, invertebrate atom? May we 
even call him a “character” who has 
none? Just a loosely-bound bundle of 
tastes and distastes of which the latter 
is far the more intense! His ancestors, 
who had been men of action all their 
lives, had not perceived that: 

“it would grow to be a matter of common in- 
stinct that to act was to commit one’s self, and 
that, while what one had was not precisely 
what one wanted, what one had not (if one 
had it) would be as bad.” 

The strongest impression left upon the 
mind is that of futility, the atrophy of the 
nerve of action in those who think, and 
the lack of reason in those who act. But 
London lies all about one as the story 
flows on, the confused sound of its inar- 
ticulate muttering, the unquiet beating of 
its monster heart. It lies about the little 
group of people who belong to the ar- 
tistic, literary, fin de siécle circle, and it 
makes them vaguely unhappy. All of 
them feel its unrest; Hilary, the writer, 
Bianca, the artist; the highly respectable 
solicitor and his very conventional wife ; 
their exquisite young daughter and her 
cousin, Dr. Martin, “the Young San- 
itist” his uncle calls him, who in the 
dearth of any other religion has invented 
himself one, that of Health; the old, 
half-mad father, who had been a great 
scientist in his day, and is writing a book 
on “Universal Brotherhood.” A strange 
book, in which he speaks of our own time 
as “in those days, when men were living 
on their pasts.” The impression of the 
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novel, however, is that “in those days” 
men were living on nothing. It is like 
seeing animals tortured in a vacuum, 
there is nothing to breathe in; men have 
no religion, no hope, no real sympathy, 
no vital faith in anything, not even in 
themselves. There is a strange and won- 
derfully written chapter in which Bianca 
goes to her fantastic father, for help, in 
a crisis of her life, and he can only bab- 
ble excerpts from his book, and feel 
vaguely uneasy that his daughter is un- 
happy. He has forgotten the language 
of sympathy, if he had ever known it in 
his pedantic youth. A scientist can be 
a pedant as thoroly as any humanist can. 
Mr. Stone may be mad, but the world 
he tries to picture is less sane than he. 
& 


Letters, Lectures and Addresses of Charles 
Edward Gorman. A Memorial Volume. 
Prepared with the Co-operation of the 
Class of 1884, Amherst College, by Eliza 
Minor Gorman. 8vo, pp. xiii, 616. Bos- 
ton: The Houghton-Mifflin Co. $3.00. 

_ Few American teachers have had the 

influence on their pupils of Professor 

Gorman, who held the chair of philoso- 

phy at Amherst College. Shortly before 


his death his pupils, now themselves 
teachers in philosophy, issued a volume 
of essays in memory of him. Now they 
have secured the publication of a volume 
of his addresses, lectures, etc., for he 
published almost nothing during his life 
and his lectures were not prepared for 


the public eye. These collected papers 
are wonderfully interesting and stimu- 
lating, but we are not compelled to ac- 
cept the spiritualistic monism which he 
taught his classes, and which is a popu- 
lar device for maintaining faith in God, 
or, at least, relationship to him. But we 
do not need here to discuss Professor 
Gorman’s philosophy, and are concerned 
with the man as a teacher. It is the evi- 
dence of his power that at the present 
time there are more active teachers of 
philosophy who have come from his 
classes than have come from any other 
institution in the country. He made the 
study seem like the study of life, some- 
thing of profound importance. He 
seemed almost indifferent to the doubts 
and questions he first started in his stu- 
dents’ minds, for all he wanted was to 
teach them to think for themselves, to 
weigh evidence, to challenge all faith, 
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that he might bring them at last to the 
sure foundations of rational knowledge 
of truth and God. These miscellaneous 
papers touch on various subjects, philo- 
sophical, practical and social, followed 
by educational discussions and admira- 
ble addresses to his successive classes. 
One is delighted at the aptness and 
abundance of the illustrations which 
lighten the discussions. We warmly 
commend the volume to the study of 
others besides the hundreds who were 
Professor Gorman’s pupils. An odd 
misprint of “vaccinate” for vaticinate 
appears in the first line of page 64. 


& 

The Glory of the Conquered. By Susan 
Glaspell. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. $1.50. 

There is much that is morbid in Miss 
Glaspell’s first novel, The Glory of the 
Conquered, and something that is fine. 
The book is built about Mercie’s statue. 
Gloria Victis; it is the story of a noble 
love, and of a great renunciation. It is 
good for the soul. Because it tells the 
truth about happy marriages for one 
thing, and that requires the courage and 
audacity of youth! Happy marriages do 
not happen, they are the product of sev- 
eral things beside the strong attraction 
which is their initial impulse ; good sense, 
mutual respect, generous interpretations 
of each other’s acts and a saving sense 
of humor. The last requirement is not 
insisted upon as much as it should be; 
and Miss Glaspell falls into the fault of 
an almost hysteric intensity in working 
up the great catastrophe of her married 
lovers’ life together. People of their 
type bear troubles together, but they do 
not talk about them so much. Nature 
has its fine reserves, and it is unfortunate 
that art falls so easily into the garrulity 
of trying to tell everything. The great 
artists know how to tell a story better 
by only telling half of it, and Miss Glas- 
pell may learn that self-restraint is 
stronger than importunate expression, of 
feeling. The scene of the novel is Chi- 
cago University ; its hero, a bacteriologist 
seeking the cancer germ; its heroine, the 
artist wife of the scientist. The story of 
their love is better than merely beautiful 
—hbecause it is not unique. It recalls 
Professor and Madame Curie, Elizabeth 
and Robert Browning and a thousand 
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others. It is a fine quality of the book, 
too, that there is in it a genuine enthu- 
siasm for vital investigation and a real 
appreciation of the consecration of the 
scientist to his work. Soldiers of truth 
who lay down their lives as bravely and 
more deliberately than have the armies 
of patriots; each slain for an idea—one 
of political freedom, the other of service 
to the race, and it is the essence of the 
service which the biologist seeks to ren- 
der to his fellow men that his discover- 
ies will for others make life worth while. 
Dr. Karl Hubers is one of the noble 
army of martyrs, who have served bio- 
logical science with self-forgetful hero- 
ism in seeking the mystery and remedy 
of a malignant disease. It does not mat- 
ter in the least whether the author’s diag- 
nosis of cancer is medically correct or 
not, but it does matter that she has 
caught the spirit of a man who loved his 
kind supremely, and of a woman who 
loved her husband so well that she gave 
up her life-work to share his. It is the 
task of investigators in laboratories like 
that of the Rockefeller Institute to make 
the future sacrifice of such men as Dr. 


Hubers unnecessary, by using guinea 
pigs instead; but the world ought to 
honor those who have fallen in the brave 


fight. Why should the sentimentalist 
prefer the loss of a trained scientist and 
a noble man, to the use of a few animals 
bred for investigation? It may be a 
careful reading of The Glory of the Con- 
quered will give the anti-vivisectionists 
a better subject for a sympathy more ra- 
tional and not less tender-hearted. For 
compassionate men will ever be moved by 
the sufferings of human beings, to find a 
remedy tho they die to discover it. 


Js 
Johannes Brahms: The Herzogenberg Cor- 
respondence. Edited by Max Kalbeck. 
Translated by Hannah Bryant. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

This first instalment of the Brahms 
correspondence published by the Brahms 
Society in Germany contains 281 letters 
that passed in the course of twenty-one 
years between the eminent composer and 
his ardent admirers, Heinrich and Eliza-- 
bet Herzogenberg, whose sympathetic 
friendship he valued highly, tho he was 
prone to twit them humorously on their 
fervent discipleship. The husband was 
himself a composer of considerable abil- 
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ity, and the letters are largely concerned 
with the compositions of the two men, 
Brahms often showing these friends his 
new works before publication. Of the 
total number, only 141 of the letters in 
the volume were written by Brahms. 
They seldom tell much about his musical 
feelings or sympathies, but they do give 
glimpses of the sane, healthy, normal, 
sincere and rugged man that was Jo- 
hannes Brahms—usually a _ plodding, 
albeit a scholarly, worker, and on certain 
occasions (not so frequent as the music- 
loving world could wish) the bearer of 
the divine fire from Heaven. The per- 
sonal and musical allusions with which 
the letters teem are all carefully ex- 
plained in footnotes by the editor; but, 
as in most personal letters, there is much 
in these that was transient and now is of 
no interest to readers for whose eyes 
the letters were never meant. 


& 


Walt Whitman. By George Rice Carpenter 
(English Men of Letters.) New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 75 cents. 

While Professor Carpenter’s untimely 
death invests this last book of his with 
an interest more or less independent of 
its contents, it is still sufficiently re- 
markable in itself as the clearest, plain- 
est, and least vexatious account of Walt 
Whitman in print. In contrast with Mr. 
Perry, in whose recent life of the poet 
the sense of something problematic and 
perplexing was very strong at times, 
Professor Carpenter seems to have 
found comparatively little that is puz- 
zling or disconcerting in his author. 
This result is due in part to Professor 
Carpenter’s manner of treatment in 
which speculation is strictly subordinat- 
ed to biography ; but it is also due quite 
as much to the directness of his mind. 
Even his analysis of Whitman’s poetic 
quality, the most elaborate and ingenious 
bit of criticism in the volume, is con- 
spicuous for the same unexpected sim- 
plicity. From the point of view of ver- 
sification he explains Whitman’s poetry 
as a kind of extension and development 
of direct personal address, prompted by 
the speaking associations of tongue and 
ear rather than the more literary ones of 
eye and hand—in short, his verse is noth- 
ing more or less than “living, musical, 
rhythmical, impassioned speech.” As 
for the poet’s “message” that is to be 
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accounted for by his consistent fidelity 
to the popular mind, from which, unlike 
so many other poets of similar extrac- 
tion, he never apostatized; while his 
form in its higher signification is finally 
determined by the further circumstance 
that “‘his poetry of democracy sprang 
not from well defined concepts,” but was 
“in large part the product of that ex- 
traordinary mental condition which we 
associate with the mystic.” 


& 


Literary Notes 


Christentum und Freies Denken, by An- 
ton Nystrom (Berlin: Oesterheld & Co.) is 
sufficiently characterized by its title, the chief 
purpose being to adapt the teachings of 
Christianity to independent thought. It is 
called a “critico-historical” work, of 550 pages, 
with 65 illustrations, fifteen of them full 
paged. 


....The Rev. Sumner Gilbert Wood, of 
Blandford, Mass., reveals himself as an indus- 
trious local historian and antiquarian in The 
Taverns and Turnpikes of Blandford, 1733- 
1833 (Blandford, Mass.: Published by the 
Author, $2). While strictly a local history, 
the book has a wider interest, since it portrays 
an aspect of the life of a past period to which 
specialists in our social history have for some 
time been devoting considerable interest. 
Blandford was settled by “Scotch-Irish,” on 
the main highway from Boston to Albany, a 
much-frequented turnpike, whose traffic made 
the tavern and its keeper institutions of im- 
portance. Records and traditions are drawn 
upon freely, the author succeeding in drawing 
from the many details he gives a general im- 
pression of the life of our forefathers as it 
centered around the tavern. 


....Mr. Archibald Forder’s Ventures Among 
the Arabs (Gospel Publishing House, N. Y. 
$1.) is a stirring narrative, yet told with be- 
coming modesty, of many perils, and of almost 
miraculous escapes. For the first time we see 
a picture of the Tomb of Aaron, on Mount 
Hor, which Mr. Forder believes to be abso- 
lutely authentic. He had considerable difficulty 
in visiting this tomb, carefully guarded as it 
was by the Arabs, and he claims that no Chris- 
tian had ever been allowed to approach it be- 
fore him. He secured a photograph of this 
tomb, which is on the mount some eight days’ 
journey from Jerusalem in Arabia Petrea. 
The tomb itself is an oblong structure covered 
with Arabic inscriptions, and is certainly most 
interesting to know about. Whether it is ac- 
tually the tomb of Aaron may, however, be a 
matter of considerable controversy, for it was 
many generations after his death before the 
Arabs were sufficiently interested to guard 
this place. Possibly it is as authentic as the 
Tomb of Rachel, which is shown, but has never 
been investigated. It seems a pity that quarrels 
among Christian sects should have forced Mr. 
Forder to retire from a field in which he had so 
well demonstrated his usefulness. But he was 
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not discouraged and continued his work of 
spreading the Gospel independently, traveling 
many hundred miles, with little money, and-a 
large store of hope and courage. 


so 
Pebbles 


SENATOR ALDRICH favors putting the, Ulti- 
mate Consumer’s hide on the free list.—Chi- 
cago Evening Post. 


Ir is very strange that President Taft has 
not been invited by the Wright brothers to take 
a trip in their aeroplane.—The Atlanta Consti- 
tution. 


Tue Atchison Globe wants to stop the pres- 
ent row in Kansas. The present row suits us 
as well as the one that would inevitably fol- 
low.—Topeka Capital. 


Wuat a hit Theodore Roosevelt could make 
now by getting the sleeping sickness in Africa 
(not too bad), and, after a period of worry 
and bulletins, completely recover.—Atchison 


Globe. 


“ParpOoN me,” said the gallant gentleman 
who was making rapid progress in his acquaint- 
ance with the beautiful girl, “but are you one 
of these young ladies who expect every man 
they meet to propose to them?” 

“Oh, no, indeed,” she replied quickly. “I 
think it is much nicer if the proposal always 
comes as sort of a surprise.”—Judge. 
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A SUBSCRIBER’S SKETCH OF A WYOMING 
TOWN. 


Ir an S and an I, and an O and a U, 

With an X at the end spell Su, 
And an E and a Y and E spell I, 

Pray what is a speller to do? 
Then if also an S and an I andaG 

and a H E D spell side, 
There’s nothing much left for a speller to do 
But go commit siouxeyesighed ! 

—Hotel Register. 


Ir was last summer, at Chautauqua. Mr. 
Bryan was billed to deliver his lecture on “The 
Prince of Peace,” which, as is evident from 
its title, is a semi-religious and highly moral 
exhortation. Doubtless the chairman knew 
this, but doubtless also he was not without 
worldly knowledge as well, for he wound up 
his presentation of the lecturer‘ with, “It is now 


my pleasure to introduce William Jennings 
who will give you his celebrated ad- 


"—Spare 


Bryan, 
dress upon “The 
Moments, 


Prince of Pilsen.’ 
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Killing Never Kills 


Tuat killing never kills is a lesson 
hard to learn; it probably never will be 
learned. It has been tried since earliest 
history, and today the men who sway 
the world are those whose lives were 
shortened in the flesh by their neighbors. 
Socrates’s philosophy is little read or 
understood, but Socrates drinking hem- 
lock is the schoolboy’s oration, in nations 
born a thousand years after his body re- 
turned to earth. Savonarola would have 
been of little weight in the reforms of 
the world had he not been killed to get 
rid of him; and John Calvin has no 
more vital foe today than Servetus, 
whom he thought to put entirely out of 
the way in the flames that consumed him. 
Such men live because they are made 
conspicuous by killing. 

Beside there is in Nature a certain 
sort of compensation for a wicked tak- 
ing off. A recent book asks, “Why 
we love Lincoln?” With all the other 
reasons it does not give as supremest the 
fact that Lincoln died for the people. 
A good reader of history understands 
that it is not what Lincoln did that 
makes him dear to us, but what he suf- 





fered. Had he lived to press the recon- 
struction measures that he had conceived 
he would have lost a good deal of popu- 
lar esteem. When he was killed, every 
one to the end of time was forbidden to 
see his faults or recall his failures. 

It is not probable that Jesus would 
have won the world by any other road 
than death. It is his cross that has be- 
come, among a hundred nations, a sign 
of human unity and the ever-longed-for 
“On earth peace; good will to men.” 
The young Jew who, in life’s prime, 
taught reform, belonged to Judea. He 
was a competitor of Hillel and Gamaliel ; 
but when the Romans joined with the 
high priests to sacrifice him -for his 
teaching, he began to draw the eyes of 
a hungry humanity, and wonderfully 
well has he been able to teach to the 
ends of the earth. 

Life, after all, is not very well under- 
stood by us, while the value of death is 
totally misunderstood. Life without 
power to die would promptly run us rap- 
idly into hopeless degeneracy. To hug 
our years may sometimes be wisdom, 
and long life, if well lived, is certainly a 
blessing ; but life merely as life has little 
value. We shall have to recur to our 
poet, and make sure that we live in 
deeds, not in years. Dr. Osler’s deduc- 
tion that life after forty is valueless 
should read that life before forty may 
become immortalized in the life of hu- 
manity, and that to live a tame century 
is hardly worth the while. 

& 


A Decision on Genesis 


Tue Holy Father has provided for the 
establishment at Rome of a special col- 
lege for the study of Holy Scripture, and 
has promised that it shall be of the high- 
est scholarly character. We do not doubt 
that it will find abundant field for its 
studies, but they will not be free; they 
must be limited to those subjects which 
the Church for the time allows. Some 
things not allowed are indicated in the 
decision of the Papal Biblical Commis- 
sion, approved and decreed on June 30, 
on the proper interpretation of the three 
first chapters of Genesis. We translate 
below from the Latin text the important 
portions of this surprising, if not astound- 
ing, Papal decree which is from this 
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time binding on the entire Catholic 
Church in all its schools of science and 


theology. 

The decisions are put in the form of 
authoritative answers to questions 
whether it is allowed to hold and teach 
this or that view or interpretation. We 
give the three first questions and answers 
in full: 

1. Whether the various systems of exegesis 
which have been devised and defended with a 
show of science, for the purpose of excluding 
the literal, historical sense of the three first 
chapters of Genesis, rest on any solid founda- 
tion. Answer, No. f 

2. Whether, notwithstanding the character 
and historical form of the Book of Genesis, 
the special connection of the three first chap- 
ters within on another and with those that fol- 
low, the repeated testimony of the Scriptures, 
both of the Old and the New Testament, the 


almost unanimous agreement of the Holy 
Fathers, and the traditional sense which, 
handed down by the Hebrew people, the 


Church has always held, it can be taught that 
these three chapters of Genesis do not contain 
accounts of things actually done, which cor- 
respond to objective reality and _ historical 
truth; but which are either fabulous and drawn 
from the mythologies and cosmogonies of an- 
cient peoples, and have been purged by the 
sacred author of any error of polytheism and 
accommodated to the doctrine of monotheism; 
or are allegories and symbols, destitute of the 
foundation of objective reality, and under the 
guise of history have been put forward for the 
purpose of inculcating religious and philosoph- 
ical truths; or are legends, in part historical 
and in part fictitious, freely composed for the 
instruction and edification of souls. Answer, 
No, in every point. 

3 Whether, in particular, the literal, his- 
torical truth can be called in question, when 
one is treating of the events narrated in these 
chapters, which have to do with the founda- 
tions of the Christian religion, such as, among 
others, the creation by God of all things in the 
beginning of time, the special creation of man; 
the formation of the first woman from the first 
man; the unity of the human race; the original 
bliss of our first parents in a state of righteous- 
ness, purity and immortality; the command 
given by God to man to test his obedience; 
their disobedience of the divine command, per- 
suaded by the Devil under the form of a ser- 
pent; the fall of our first parents from their 
state of primeval innocence ; and also the prom- 
ise of a future Redeemer. Answer, No. 


Five other questions follow, the pur- 
pose of which is to show the limits to 
which permission is given. In the inter- 
pretation of passages on which Fathers 
and Doctors have differed, without detri- 
ment to the aforesaid decisions, one is 
allowed to adopt an opinion which has 
beén prudently approved by them; it is 
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also not required to interpret every word 
literally when it is evident on the face 
of it that it is used metaphorically or au- 
thropomorphically. It is allowed, besides 
the literal sense, to add an allegoric or 
prophetic sense; exegetes are not re- 
quired to interpret language in an exact 
and scientific way which is employed in a 
popular sense ; and they are allowed free- 
ly to dispute whether in the account of 
the six days of creation the word yém, 
day, means a natural day or a period of 
time. 

Think what this means. The only lib- 
erty given to teachers is to teach that the 
six days are six periods, geologic ages. 
That is all. The rest is literal. The 
physical body of Adam was made of dust, 
and the animals were brought before him 
and named, and when he found no suit- 
able companion he was put into a deep 
sleep and a rib was taken out and Eve 
made therefrom ; there were two trees in 
the garden, one the tree of life, eating 
which would confer immortality, and the 
other the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, and the Devil, in the form of 
a serpent, persuaded Eve to eat the for- 
bidden fruit, and they were thereupon 
cast out of the Garden, with a curse and 
a promise. All this Catholics are told 
they must believe as literal, historical 
truth, not myth, not parable, not poetry, 
not fable or tradition expurgated and 
purified for religious instruction, but lit- 
eral naked fact ; and if any criticism, his- 
tory or science, assumes to deny it, such 
teaching is absolutely forbidden. It is 
amazing that in this late day there should 
be such perversity of blindness in the 
Roman hierarchy. It must come as a 
blow between the eyes to the biologists 
and anthropologists of the Church. We 
doubt if there is a scientific man living 
who believes all that to be literal fact. 

The chief vice of it all is in the pre- 
sumption to tell scholars and people what 
they must and must not believe in these 
things. it is worse than the Athanasian 
Creed, for that was in reference to mat- 
ters that are beyond human ken; but 
these matters come within the realm of 
human science on which an adverse judg- 
ment can be framed. Science can con- 
tradict the Church, and when science and 
sense contradict the Church it is the lat- 
ter that always must fall. It is a sad 
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sight to see the Church thus put itself 
wrong and drive away its children. Our 
youth learn, and must learn, in the 
schools they go to, that this teaching of 
the Church is not true. The Church 
ought not to make it hard to stay in it; 
it should give latitude and hospitality and 
encouragement to its children. It must 
fight wrong and must teach God and His 
love in Jesus Christ, but it makes a ter- 
rible mistake if it forbids men with as 


devoted a search for truth as its own to- 


seek if peradventure they may find truth, 
which is itself the glowing garment of 
God. 

It is incredible that scientific men in 
the Catholic Church can really on com- 
pulsion and by ecclesiastical dictation b2- 
lieve what they are thus told to believe. 
It is hard to think that they will cease to 
teach what they believe. What will they 
do? We trust they will not leave the 
Church in which they have been baptized, 
but that they will wait till the storm be 
overpast. Meanwhile we recall what 
Des Cartes said under similar inhibition. 

It was thus Des Cartes, thirty years 
after the condemnation of Copernican 
astronomy, protected himself when he 
wished to expound the forbidden view: 

“There can be no doubt that the world was 
created in the beginning in all its totality, and 
that the sun, earth, moon and stars originated 
at that time, and that Adam and Eve were not 
born as little children, but as grown people. 
Thus teaches the Christian faith, and our intel- 
ligence easily convinces us of the fact. Never- 
theless, it is more expedient, when we wish to 
understand the nature of plants and of men, 
to cogitate how they may gradually have de- 
veloped from seeds, than to consider them 
such as they came forth from the hand of the 
Creator. If we should be able to imagine some 
very simple and easily intelligible principles, 
by whose aid we could prove that the stars, 
the earth, and everything we perceive in this 
universe could possibly have arisen from 
seeds, we shall much better understand them 
than if we described them merely as they are 
now, altho we really know that they have arisen 
in the manner just indicated. Since I now 
think I have arrived at such principles, I will 
briefly expound them here.” 


2 
The Pole at Last 


THREE cheers for the American Cook, 
three for the American Peary, and then 
three more for the British Shackleton, 
who almost reached the South Pole. It 
is glory enough for the race, and yet 
other races could have done as well if 
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they had had the opportunity and the 
fortune. We give similar honor to both 
who have achieved the Northern Pole, 
for both had struggled long for it, but 
perhaps most to Commander Peary, who 
has struggled the longer, and with the 
larger scientific equipment. Brave men 
both; brave men all three, and an honor 
not merely to their breed of men, which 
we call Anglo-Saxon, but to humanity! 
It has been one of the noblest, most 
useless of quests. There is nothing to it 
worth while that is material when found. 
The Pole cannot even hold -the flag—it 
floats away. The glory is all in the men, 
their courage, their persistence. We 
want no spot of the earth unconquered. 
Now we have conquered the last great 
appeal of nature, and when we have it is 
of no use to us. Is it then a disappoint- 
ment? Are there other worlds to con- 
quer? Ina year or two shall we have 
summer vacation trips to the pole by air- 
ship, as we now go to Nova Scotia, not 
for use, only for pleasure and excite- 
ment? - 
We are ali of us elated at the discoy- 
ery of the North Pole. We all rejoice 
that Americans did it. We congratulate 
Cook and Peary on their triumph. No 
ship was wrecked; no lives were lost; 
nothing to detract from our satisfaction, 
yet every one of us probably could deteci 
at the bottom of his heart a slight feeling 
of disappointment. If nothing more 
there is the disappointment at not being 
disappointed, as we have been so often 
before. We have been all our lives used 
to longing for the discovery of the Pole. 
There is something felt to be wanting 
now we have no longer this ungratified 
ambition. It was an ambition that we all 
shared to a certain extent, collectively 
and individually. Even those of us who 
were least stirred by the spirit of adven- 
ture and were most disposed to begrudge 
the money and effort expended for this 
purpose, still felt a secret hurt to our 
pride of manhood that there was this un- 
attainable spot upon the globe. We 
could not tell why anybody should want 
to go there, but we were irritated because 
he could not. Tibet is an uninviting 
country, no inhabited territory is less de- 
sirable, but because it was called the For- 
bidden Land brave men of many nations 
have striven and suffered to enter it. The 
North Pole has always loomed larger in 
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our ambitions than the South, tho from a 
theoretical standpoint they are of equal 
interest, and it is only from a theoretical 
standpoint that they have any interest at 
all. The reason for this preference is 
because we civilized people are North- 
erners. It may be doubted whether the 
Australians and South Africans take as 
much interest in Antarctic as they do in 
Arctic exploration, for two or three gen- 
erations of southern residence have not 
in other matters been sufficient to effect 
a transfer of their mental emotional cen- 
ter of gravity to the southern hemi- 
sphere. The North Pole was the more 
valuable to us simply because it had been 
more sought. 

It was, we realized, merely a goal post 
that man has set ‘up for the converging 
ambitions of all nations; a fictitious aii 
like any game, a prize as valueless as a 
crewn of wild olive. It was sought in 
the name of science, yet scientific men 
took less interest in the struggle for it 
than the masses. 

“Tf I had Truth in one hand and the 
Search for Truth in the other, I would 
set free Truth that man might ever pur- 
sue it.” This is quoted more often than 
it is applicable, for the discovery of Truth 
usually opens the way to a wider Search 
and also confers practical benefits not to 
be despised. But in such a case as this 
it has a real meaning. One of our popu- 
lar novelists has told of an explorer who 
upon his deathbed destroyed all the evi- 
dence of his discovery of the Pole be- 
cause he felt that it would be wrong to 
rob the human race of this inspiration of 
heroic endeavor, one of the few ideals of 
a materialistic generation. 

Then, too, Shackleton, Cook and Peary 
have within the last six months taken 
away our only playgrounds. There is no 
spot on the whole round earth where men 
may exercise their imaginations. They 
will have to go to Mars for it, but that is 
too far off toward the suburbs of the 
solar system to be convenient. Those of 
us who in youth had pored over “The 
Strange Manuscript Found in a Copper 
Cylinder,” either as a lesson in the im- 
practicability of absolute altruism or as a 
mere adventure story, could not help a 
throb of disappointment when Lieutenant 
Shackleton came back from the Antarc- 
tic and never said a word about that mys- 
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terious race which loved darkness rather 
than light because they were entirely un- 
selfish. And now come back Cook and 
Peary from the Arctic with equally bad 
tidings. They have nothing to say of the 
Garden of the Hesperides which Apol- 
lodorus placed there. They have found 
no evidence of the Garden of Eden, 
which since its removal from the valley 
of the Euphrates has been supposed to 
be there. It seems, too, that the French 
astronomer, Bailly, was mistaken in sup- 
posing that Plato’s lost Atlantis was at 
the Pole. In short, the World’s Lost Ar- 
ticles Department is found empty and 
bare. 

Dr. Cook says the North Pole is a flat 
field of ice. Where then is the volcano 
into whose crater the indomitable Cap- 
tain Hatteras plunged? Must we give 
up our Verne? Still more disappointing 
to us is the loss of Captain Symmes’s 
hole, one of the most brilliant and orig- 
inal scientific theories that America has 
yet produced. If this hole has in some 
way got stopped up there is no way by 
which we can ever discover the two 
interior planets, Pluto and Proserpina, or 
reach the delectable realm of the “God- 
dess of Atvatabar.” Dr. Cook does not 
seem to have taken advantage of his 
unique opportunity to try that interest- 
ing experiment of walking around the 
Pole from West to East and so traveling 
the road to yesterday by which he could 
reach any desired period of the past. 

Even those of us who had ostensibly 
repudiated all fairy stories, could not 
avoid feeling that the Pole was somehow 
different from common earth or ice. 
Perhaps it was the persistence of a visual 
image acquired in youth of the world as 
a papier-maché globe with a real brass 
rod as an axis. Perhaps we had so far 
refined our conception as to see it like a 
telephone central with 360 wires all com- 
ing together at the top. One of the rea- 
sons given by the London journals for 
their skepticism of Dr. Cook is their dis- 
appointment that he did not report his 
achievement in a dithvrambic style. The 
Daily Mail says: “The whole business of 
his amazing march at breathless speed for 
Arctic travel across vast distances of ice 
to a point never before reached by man 
is treated as if it were the story of a 
man walking across a field to a hay- 
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stack.” Does not the Mail know that 
the professions of hero and bard were 
long ago differentiated, that it is not now 
regarded as good form for a man to be 
his own press-agent? We demand of 
Dr. Cook how the North Pole looked. 
He tells us it looked “like a silver twenty- 
five cent piece.” We want to know his 
sensations when he stood alone on the top 
of the earth. He tells that he felt cold. 
We ask him in what exalted language he 
proclaimed his triumph. He tells that he 
shouted, “Bully for you, Frederick!” Is 
not this the best of evidence that he is 
giving us the plain facts? ‘This skep- 
ticism also has its rise in disappointment. 
It was a great feat but he did it when we 
were not looking. Dr. Cook did not have 
so much money to spend, he did not have 
so big a party, he did not make so much 
fuss in advance about what he was going 
to do as his predecessors, but that is no 
reason for assuming that he did not suc- 
ceed where they failed. Still even he 
confesses to a feeling of disappointment, 
discouragement and disillusion as he left 
the spot. Probably when Commander 
Peary gives us his story it will show 
something of the same emotion. 


ed 
Our Symposium on Prohibition 


In our issue of July 22 we referred to 
our readers the question, “Does Prohibi- 
tion Prohibit?” and we published impar- 
tially the answers received and left our 
readers to decide how the balance turned. 
To our mind the most conclusive point 
was that the brewers and distillers are 
frightened and fight the movement with 
all their power. They would not do it if 
it were not greatly reducing their sales 
and profits. Among the many letters 
since received the most important were 
those which contradict the reports we 
published as to the beautiful moral con- 
dition of Milwaukee with its open 
saloons, and as to the failure to enforce 
the law in Kansas City, Kan. We judge 
that in both these cases the reports pub- 
lished by us July 22 would need serious 
correction. 

We have been much amused at the 
way Our symposium has been treated by 
The Brewer and Maltster, the organ of 
the business. In an editorial it tells its 
intelligent readers that the Catholic 
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Church and the Congregational Church 
are the only two that have an “organ,” 
and that THE INDEPENDENT is the organ 
of the latter Church, that these two 
Churches are substantially against pro- 
hibition, that THe INDEPENDENT distinct- 
ly shows that “prohibition does not pro- 
hibit, and that the course of these so- 
called reformers is to make two drunk- 
ards where one existed before.” Every 
one of these statements is untrue. Our 
concluding statement was: 

“The saloon business is being made more 
disreputable, and the brewers and _ distillers 
less admired members of society. : 

they suffer from hostile legislation they have 
no right to complain; they know the nature of 
their business, and no public spirit or private 
generosity on their part can purchase them the 
privilege to do a public injury and a multitude 
of private wrongs. 

As to the Congregational Church, at 
its last National Council, it took strong 
action against the liquor traffic, from 
which we quote but a single sentence: 

“We recognize with gratitude the efficient 
work of the Anti-Saloon League and commend 
its support as a most valuable agency for the 
prosecution of restrictive work and suppressive 
work.” 

That is plain enough. 

We may add that The Brewer and 
Maltster quoted verbatim every letter 
which appeared in our symposium oppos- 
ing prohibition, and not one word in its 
favor. But what else could be expected? 


a 
Culture 


PRESIDENT HADLEyY’s definition of cul- 
ture is exprest antithetically. He says in 
a long article in The New York Times: 

“I should say that culture was the opposite 
of absorption in the obvious. The obvious is 
that which gets in our way, the thing we can- 
not help seeing in its full size. The cultivated 
man or woman is the one who in the various 
fields of life, material and social, literary and 
political, values in proper proportion the things 
that are unseen, or at best very imperfectly 
seen, by the less trained vision.’ 

This is one of many definitions that 
can be defended, if not as “obvious” as 
those in the dictionaries. It would seem 
to make culture almost identical with 
judgment, but President Hadley makes 
judgment the intellectual side of culture, 
as taste is of the esthetic side. It can be 
argued that taste is the faculty, or power, 
to value in due proportion what, to those 
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not possessed of it is unseen or imper- 
fectly seen, but this is itself léss obvious. 

What is less obvious is what is less 
publicly seen and known; and _ this fact 
takes us back to the usual definition of 
culture which makes it depend on wide 
general knowledge. We quote dictiona- 
ries at hand: “Enlightenment and discip- 


line acquired by mental and moral train-" 


ing”; “refinement and enlightenment, 
learning and taste”; “the acquainting 
ourselves with the best that has been 
known and said in the world” (Matthew 
Arnold); “thoro acquaintance with all 
the old and new results of intellectual ac- 
tivity in all departments of knowledge, 
so far as they conduce to welfare, to cor- 
rect living and to rational conduct” (W. 
K. Brooks). This comes to the same 
thing in the end as President Hadley’s 
definition, for the man who by “enlight- 
enment,” “learning,” “acquainting one- 
self with the best,” and “thoro acquain- 
tance” “in all departments of knowl- 
edge,” has acquired culture will not fail 
to see beyond the obvious, and will put 
its true value on what obtrudes itself and 
which may or may not have worth, 

President Hadley does well to include 
both judgment and taste under the broad 
term of culture. A man may have great 
learning and be able to see what is be- 
hind the obvious in science or politics 
and yet be an uncultivated boor. He is 
not likely to be, but he may be. A man 
may have the manners and taste of Ches- 
terfield or Ward McAllister and yet be 
ignorant of true culture. The two must 
be combined, the learning of books and 
the graces of society for complete cul- 
ture. 

Learning, acquired only by long and 
painful study, is not culture; it is the 
means of culture. It supplies the reser- 
voir of knowledge in which the culti- 
vated man instantly fishes for pertinent 
facts whenever any topic is presented. 
What characterizes him is his power of 
suggestion. He has a thousand lines out 
which he can draw in as he pleases. Or, 
to change the figure, he has the power of 
stereoscopic vision. He sees both sides 
of a thing and not merely its flat front 
surface. He knows how much solidity 
there is to it. He is not deceived by the 
“obvious” face of things. 

A five-foot shelf of books properly 
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chosen might give an immense amount of 
information, and supply much material 
for culture; but oh! they would require 
an immense amount of intense. study. 
Mere reading would not be enough. 
And the attrition of culture comes thru 
long labor and experience. Few acquire 
it. Not the merry suitors of Penelope, 
but only Ulysses could draw the brazen 
bow. Agamemnon did not ask for ten 
like Ajax, but if he had ten like wise 
Nestor, who had seen three generations 
of men, he could capture Troy. Possi- 
bly there is no definition of culture better 
than that which Milton gave of .Educa- 
tion, for the two are inseparable: 

“I call, therefore, a complete and generous 
education, that which fits a man to perform 
justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, all the 
offices, both private and public, of peace and 
war. : 

Matthew Arnold says that culture is 
“A study of perfeetion.” Carlyle says 
that its law is, “Let each one become all 
that he was created capable of being.” 
Culture is the consummate flower of the 
widest education, and Addison tells us 
that “What sculpture is to a block of 
marble geducation is to an human soul.” 

Js 


About Ame:ican Health 


THE Committee of One Hundred, ap- 
pointed by the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, is making 
some researches which bid fair to be of - 
value to the American people. It starts 
with the proposition, borrowed of Dar- 
win, that we ought to take as much care 
“in the breeding and training of children 
as we do in that of our domestic ani- 
mals.” Its platform is a sound one, 
“That the growth, power and prosperity 
of the country depend primarily upon 
the physical welfare of its people, and 
upon their protection from preventable 
diseases.” It borrows from President 
Roosevelt the maxim, “The preservation 
of national vigor should be a matter of 
patriotism.” To this end the organiza- 
tion of national public health agencies 
into a single department is urged, and it 
would give to this department the strong- 
est possible control over all interests 
bearing upon American physical char- 
acter. 

We have been at work on the sanitary 
conditions of Cuba, and we have seri- 
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ously determined to increase the stature 
as well as the morals of our Oriental sub- 
jects. The Department of Agriculture 
spends seven millions annually on plant 
and animal health, but Congress does 
almost nothing to promote the physical 
well-being of human folk. Not a dollar 
has yet been appropriated for eradicating 
pneumonia, but thousands for stamping 
out swine cholera. Beetles are fought 
with public money, and potato plants are 
protected against blight, but the condi- 
tions that breed disease and sweep out 
three millions of infants every five years 
are undisturbed. In fact, we lack an 
American standard. Our composite 
nature, made up of a dozen nationalities 
crudely mingled, has left us with no 
physical ideal. We cannot compare in 
physical beauty with the Scandinavian, 
nor in digestive capacity are we keeping 
up with immediate forbears. Our intel- 
lectual standards are most stable, for we 
have an American faith in common 
schools. Yet even our schools break 
down the nervous system and fail to 
grasp the old Greek idea of “making 
men.” There is little to criticise in the 
stuff that constitutes our educational 
pabulum, yet what pupil conceives that 
all this material is to be applied to him- 
self, not merely learned? 

The problem just ahead is to be, 
not what nation has the most or biggest 
warships, or can most rapidly fire the 
most dangerous projectiles, but which 
nation has the most virile men and 
women, with the cleanest bill of health; 
which nation has the purest blood and 
the manliest ideas working in co-opera- 
tion. In the Russo-Japanese war the 
world soon found out that the little fel- 
lows had the best health and the health- 
iest morals, and that with lithe bodies 
went manly power of purposing and 
achieving. American soldiers will com- 
pare well, probably, with those of other 
nations, but the time has past for entrust- 
ing our position and our progress to sol- 
diery. What we have got to determine 
is who has the brainiest and the brawn- 
iest common people. What nation ap- 
proaches nearest to an ideal physique, 
with ideal capacity for pluck and work. 

In our mongrel condition as to origin 
and education, suicides are multiplying. 
Cowards are born, and we have no sys- 
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tem of education that will rescue them. 
Our. conception of success is that of ac- 
cretion, like squirrels and mice. Our 
business men are disheartened at the loss 
of a hidden pile. We have lost sight of 
faith in the great principles of manly 
determination and right doing. Our reli- 
gion, even, is largely made up of faith in 
other worlds and other lives, and despair 
concerning the life we are now living. 
The problem of man—that is, the pro- 
duction of an ideal race—we have failed 
to measure, Our politicians certainly are 
not at work on any such problem. Ap- 
propriations at Washington are not 
aimed at creating either national health 
and strength or character. 

We believe with the Committee of One 
Hundred, in their pronunciamento, that 
the first great duty of Americans at 
present is to look after national health 
and healthfulness. We know that ty- 
phoid fever is preventable, but is it pre- 
vented? The improvement of our in- 
ternal waterways is a matter of imme- 
diate commercial importance, but it is 
equally needful to the eradication of 
malaria. It would drain the marshes and 
break up the habitats of the mosquito 
that distributes the poison. Disease, 
especially those forms of disease which 
are characteristic of large sections of the 
country, or of the whole people, are not 
natural or unavoidable, but are the 
results of human neglect. Physical de- 
generation is the result of false condi- 
tions. Health is the great truth that is 
imbedded in right civilization. There is 
no excuse for a civilized people that can 
show not more than one sound man in 
one hundred. Yet this is not far from 
what we have come to. Nervous ex- 
haustion is characteristic of our popula- 
tion in midlife. Indigestion and its ac- 
companiments characterize the business 
man. Our daily comversation turns to 
aches, pains and decay, to a shortage in 
power that is due to ignorance of the 
laws of wholeness, or to an irrational use 
of our knowledge. 

What we mean is not to give a lecture 
on health, but to enforce the need of a 
well thought out American physical ideal, 
toward the attainment of which legisla- 
tion and social effort should steadily 
press. When we face the certainty of 
the exhaustion of our main material 
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revenues by the middle of this century, 
the question is, Can the.American people 
readjust themselves to new and perhaps 
pinching conditions, or will we have 
worn ourselves out in the unreasoning 
hustle of momey getting and waste? 
Have we got the stuff in us to conquer 
the wrenching times that are promised 
not far in the future? It seems not im- 
probable that those races which have 
learned to apply to daily life the laws of 
strictest economy will be fittest to sur- 
vive. 

re) 

Instead of sending a 
fleet of warships to the 
forthcoming Hudson- 
Fulton Celebration the Japanese present 
2,100 Japanese cherry trees as a 
gift to the City of New York. Do 
the American people realize the signifi- 
cance of this? The cherry blossom and 
the chrysanthemum are not only the most 
beloved flowers of Japan; they have 
come to typify in a truly poetic sense the 
very genius and nationality of the Japan- 
ese people and mean much more 
to them than the fleur-de-lis does 
to France, the thistle to Scotland, or the 
shamrock to Ireland. It is as if 
we had some flowery symbol that 
moved us as the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution and the Flag 
all rolled into one. Why cannot the 
American people see that Japan has only 
the greatest kindliness for us. The evi- 
dence is overwhelming. And the way she 
has turned the other cheek to all our re- 
cent insults shows that a Christian nation 
can Often learn a lesson in ethics from a 
so-called pagan one. 


2 


Admiral Beresford 
Canada’s Navy pleases the Canadians by 

tellmg them that they 
should have perfect control of the navy 
they build, but he expects and wishes 
them to build one, which will be a help 
to Great Britain in time of war. He also 
pleased them by saying that if Canada 
should at any time wish to be independ- 
ent it would have the right to withdraw, 
for who would stop them? Britain had 
her lesson when the United States re- 
volted. But he added that there was not 
the shadow of a shade of a chance of 
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their doing so. We agree; and we are 
glad that the British colonies, Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, all choose to re- 
main as self-governing kingdoms in the 
British Empire. Indeed, the larger the 
combination of United Kingdoms the 
nearer we come to the Parliament of the 
Nations. We would like to see the 
United States and France and Germany 
and Russia and the rest of the civilized 
nations all annexed to Great Britian, only 
it would not then be the British Empire, 
and the King of England would not be 
Emperor of the world as he now is of 
India. However, that is not the way the 
end is to be reached, but by the develop- 
ment of the Hague Conferences. 


& 


From the correspondence 
called out by a recent arti- 
cle on “Highway Eco- 
nomi¢s,” we are informed that the case of 
road-waste was by no means overdrawn 
by Mr. Powell and is much more com- 
plex in the Western States than in the 
Eastern. It seems that the United States 
Government enacted a law allowing rail- 
roads that were building over Govern- 
ment land to appropriate a strip two hun- 
dred feet wide, that being twenty-four 
acres to the mile. Many railroads were 
“laid out” before the land was home- 
steaded, and as a consequence we have 
scattered about the Western States strips 
of land twelve rods wide, with a single 
railroad track running thru the middle. 
For many miles the grade is not to exceed 
two feet high, and for a single track two 
rods, that is thirty-three feet, would be 
wide enough, and for a double track fifty 
feet would be all the room needed. When 
railroads buy right of way they never buy 
more than one hundred feet; but here, in 
the generosity of our legislators, about 
twice that amount is flung at them. It 
is not altogether a gift to be craved, for 
every fall the railroads are compelled, at 
great expense, to plough furrows along 
the outside of their holdings so that fire 
from the engines will not be communi- 
cated to the adjoining fields of grain. 
These strips evidently should be farmed, 
or else put to windbreaks, and in other 
ways serve the public. This economy of 
our highways is a subject that will have 
to be discussed and acted upon. 


“Highway 
Economics” 
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It is as well to know 

A Back-Set to a | Maes f 
Church Federation =e so. © 

Church federation. It 
will be remembered “that at the recént 
Centenary Conference of Missionaries of 
various denominations in China the Epis- 
copalian missionaries took part and the 
federal principle was adopted by them. 
But we learn from the London Church 
Times, which represents the extreme 
“Catholic” wing of the Anglican Church, 
that at a later conference of the Ameri- 
can Episcopal missionaries in the prov- 
inces of Shanghai and Hankau a resolu- 
tion committing the conference to the fed- 
eration plan was voted down. The writer 
expresses “a distinct feeling of relief” at 
this action, which, we judge, represents 
solely Americans, while at the Centen- 
ary Conference the missionaries of the 
English Church Missionary Society took 
part, and seem to have outvoted the 
American representatives. The writer, a 
Chicago correspondent, thus condemns 
federation: 

“It would involve, if this Church accepted 
it, a recognition of the ecclesiastical parity of 
Protestant and Catholic organizations. Many 
of us felt, with some show of reason, that our 
own clergy who participated were carried a lit- 
tle away from their bearings by their laudable 
sympathy with the present cry for unity. 
Whether our feeling was really justified by the 
facts or not, we believe that the voting down 
of the federal principle by our missionaries 
was as desirable as it is reassuring.” 

After expressing such satisfaction that 
federation with Protestant missionaries 
was rejected, the writer proceeds to di- 
scribe the unity which is to be approved: 

“An important movement for Catholic unity 
has appeared in Japan. A Japanese branch of 
the Anglican and Orthodox Eastern Churches 
Union has been organized in Tokyo. Of this 
the Russian Archbishop Nicolai is a patron, 
our own Bishop McKim is vice-president, and 
the Rev. Charles F. Sweet, an American priest, 
is secretary. The organizing proceedings oc- 
curred at Mr. Sweet’s house, with the approval 
of Bishops McKim and Cecil, who were. un- 
avoidably absent. The Russian Archbishop 
came. The question was raised whether any- 
thing at present hindered intercommunion 
without the necessity of reference to home 
authorities. The Russians affirmed their in- 
dependence in the matter, and their ability to 
enter into communion with us on their own 
responsibility when convinced of the propriety 
of such action.” 

But this is an old story. The Roman 
Catholics and the Greek, Coptic, Armen- 
ian and Jacobite Churches are true 
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Churches, but Protestantism has no true 


Church. It is not “Catholic.” It does 
not cast out devils in the right way. 
& 
The Emmanual move- 


“Immortalism” ment of the Episcopal 
Church is a back number 
compared with the new development of 
the Reformed Episcopal Church which 
Bishop Fallows calls “Immortalism,” or 
“spiritualism with the fake left out.” But 
hundreds of thousands believe there is 
no fake in spiritualism any more than 
there is in medicine. The Bishop be- 
lieves that communicating with the dead 
will become a routine study in our pub- 
lic schools, like arithmetic or geography, 
and that “as the study of immortalism 
becomes systematized and widespread 
greater advances will be made, and we 
shall talk with spirits as we now talk 
with material persons.” Taking the rdle 
of a prophet Bishop Fallows says: 

“In the enlightened days to come, we will be 
able to converse with spirits of departed friends 
and relatives. Their state will be made known 
to us thru these communications. They will 
be able to advise us on knotty problems, and 
the ancient Biblical days, when communications 
from above were comparatively common, will 
have returned in part.” 

He tells us that “telepathy is already an 
established fact,’ and that “eminent 
scientists and thinkers of many lands 
have already announced their belief in 
spirit communications.” Bishop Fal- 
lows ought not to make such assertions. 
It is not true that telepathy is already an 
established fact. It would, we think, be 
difficult to find one psychologist of es- 
tablished reputation who has pronounced 
for it. Indeed, it has no acceptance in 
science. It is true that several physicists 
and astronomers like Crookes and Lodge 
and Schiaparelli and Flammarion, and we 
may add the penologist and anthropolo- 
gist Lombroso, are its advocates, but 
these are the rare exceptions, and we are 
surprised that Bishop Fallows does not 
know the fact. 

ae 


There are 4,000,000 
Jews in Western Europe. 
2,000,000 in the United 
States, and about as many as the two 
combined in Russia and Rumania all of 
whom are anxious to escape, and who are 


A Jewish Loan 
to Turkey 
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fleeing to this country and some of them 
to Palestine as fast as they can. Amer- 
ican Jews themselves think they have as 
many of their poor immigrants here as 
they can care for, and they are quite will- 
ing. to divert the stream elsewhere, and 
particularly to Turkey, which is near at 
hand and is waiting to be occupied and 
developed under a constitutional govern- 
ment. Dr. Isidore Singer would have 
Turkey pledged by a big loan to give 
Jewish immigrants fair conditions. He 
would have the Jewish bankers of this 
country and Europe negotiate a loan to 
Turkey of $250,000,000, which Turkey 
is supposed to need for rehabilitation, for 
schools, railroads and ships, and to 
exploit her enormous mineral and agri- 
cultural resources. That is a big sum, 
and we do not believe Turkey would be 
justified in borrowing it. She needs no 
navy, and there is private money in 
plenty ready to be invested as soon as 
investors think it safe. But when Tur- 
key wants a moderate ioan we would 
have the Jews accept it, but insisting on 
conditions. We remember that the 
Rothschilds refused to lend to Russia be- 
cause of the Jewish persecutions. 


Sd 


D Clyde Fitch, the American 
eath of : , : ; 
Clyde Fitch playwright, died in Paris 

last Saturday after an oper- 
ation for appendicitis. He was only 
forty-four years old. He has had about 
fifty of his plays on the stage, and nearly 
all have won success. They belong to 
what is called the legitimate drama, never 
coarse, vulgar or licentious. At one time 
four of his plays were on the Broadway 
stage at the same time. He was a grad- 
uate of Amherst College, which gave him 
the degree of Master of Arts in recogni- 
tion of his dramatic success. In college 
he was much interested in the dramatic 
organizations and played women’s parts. 
His first plan was to give himself to in- 
terior decoration or architecture, but 
while preparing for such a career he 
wrote a one-act play which had a good 
run, and shortly after Richard Mansfield 
engaged him to write a play for him to 
take the character of Beau Brummel. It 
had a tremendous success and turned him 
into the dramatic career. He went to 
Paris and made a most careful study of 
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dramatics, and thereafter produced plays 
in great numbers, especially excelling in 
delineation of feminine characteristics. 
His plays were always entertaining even 
if somewhat lacking in any deep study 
of character, and he was sometimes called 
superficial. In a late interview Mr. Fitch 
gave this rule for successful plays: 
“Create characters that are human beings; 
place them in situations that are reflections of 
life itself; make them act—and above all 
things make them talk—like human beings. 
If you do this sincerely and do it well, then— 
well, then you may have success.” 
His own plays followed this formula, and 
always entertained those who heard them, 
even if there was no great insight~into 
character. 


a” 
nial In his recent work, entitled 
P “Der Islam, geschichte, Glaube 
of Islam 


Recht,” Prof. Martin Hart- 
mann, who holds the chair of Arabic in 
the Berlin Seminary for Oriental Lan- 
guages, has furnished what is doubtless- 
ly the most reliable statistics on the 
spread of Islam. According to this au- 
thority there are nearly thirteen million 
confessors of this faith in Europe. Of 
these 3,295,000 are fourid in Turkey, 
whose total population is 6,130,000. Eu- 
ropean Russia with the Caucasian dis- 
tricts has in a total population of 112,- 
134,000 no less than 8,410,000 Moslems ; 
Bulgaria reports 603,000; Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina, 549,000 under Austrian 
supremacy. Greece has a Moslem con- 
tingent of 60,200; Rumania, of 45,000, 
in a total population of 6,435,000, and 
Servia with its 15,000 Mohammedans has 
about. the same percentage of Moslems. 
In Great Britain there are 2,700 and in 
France 2,600 confessors of Islam. The 
total population of Asia is computed at 
seven hundred and seventy millions, and 
the religion numerically strongest in this 
vast host is Buddhism; but Islam can 
claim more than twenty per cent. of the 
whole mass, namely, 158,142,730. Its 
poorest representation is found in Japan 
and Korea, where in fifty million people 
there are scarcely more than fifteen hun- 
dred Islam traders. In British India 
there are sixty-two and a half million 
Moslems, and in Dutch India twenty-five 
million. The largest percentage of Mos- 
lems in Asia are found in Persia, where 
in a total population of nine millions 
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there are 8,900,000 of this creed. Next 
in order is Asiatic Turkey, where in a 
total of seventeen million the Moslem 
contingent is 11,190,000. Arabia has 
three and a half millions; Afghanistan 
four and three-eighths millions ; China 
twenty-three and a third millions (in a 
total of 351,250,000), and Siam one mil- 
lion in a total of six million people. In 
Africa, Morocco heads the list, there be- 
ing in its eight million inhabitants 7,840,- 
000 Moslems, while Egypt with the Su- 
dan numbers among their 9,821,000 peo- 
ple, 8,544,300 Mohammedans ; the Congo 
State in its nineteen million people has 
one million; Abyssinia in its eight mil- 
lions, 800,000 ; and Liberia in its one and 
a half millions, 450,000 Moslems. Ger- 
many rules many Moslems, namely, eight 
and one-half millions in a total popula- 
tion of nearly twelve millions in its Afri- 
can possessions ; while France in thirty- 
one and a half million African subjects 
has 16,676,000 confessors of Islam; and 
of Great Britain’s nearly thirty-one mil- 
lions there are 7,775,000 Moslems. The 
Mohammedan contingent in Australia 
and Oceanica is only 18,000, and in 
America 56,000. The total Islamic pop- 
ulation of the whole world is now 223,- 
985,780. Among these only about ten 
millions are Shiites, or heretical follow- 
ers of Mohammed’s son-in-law Ali, and 
these are found chiefly in Persia, and to 
a certain extent also in Caucasia. Fully 
one hundred and sixty million Moslems 
are living under Christian governments. 
* : 


A correspondent from Tecumseh, 
Okla., greatly admires President Taft’s 
orders forbidding the political use of the 
positions as Supervisor of the Census; 
but he smiles when he sees how little at- 
tention is likely to be paid to it in his 
neighborhood. He sends us clippings 
from the country papers telling of the 
appointment of Mr. C. C. Chapell, who 
has been prominent in political matters, 
as supervisor for twelve counties; and 
adds: 

“While the position is not so very lucrative, 
yet it carries a considerable amount of patron- 
age with it which will enable Mr. Chapell to 
reward possibly as many as 300 friends with 
a $4 per day job.” 

In a recent controversy he first advocated 
the retaining the county seat where it 
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was, and then changed over to the other 
side. He was nominated for his position 
by the national committeeman for the 
State. Our correspondent adds: 

It is because the Republican party of Okla- 
homa is machine ridden that the Democrats 
have had such large majorities in the State 
elections. 

You will not wonder that I smiled when I 
read the order in your editorials and also read 
who was appointed and accompanying com- 
ments in our local paper. 


& 

The American School Peace League, 
which held its first annual meeting in 
Denver last month in connection with the 
convention of the National Education 
Association, offers three prizes of $75, 
$50 and $25 for the best three essays on, 

1. The United States, the Exemplar of an 
Organized World. 

2. The History of International Arbitration. 

3. The History and Significance of the Two 
ws. Peace Conferences. 

The Opportunity and Dity of the Schools 
in the International Peace Movement. 

5. The Evolution of Patriotism. 

These prizes are open to. seniors in the 
Normal Schools of the United States, 
and the seniors of the Preparatory 
Schools of the United States. We cor- 
dially endorse the work the League is at- 
tempting to do in the schools. The price 
of one torpedo boat, $225,000, would ena- 
ble the League to affect for generations 
to come the attitude of thousands of 
American children, and would probably 
do more to insure peace for the United 
States than all the $20,000,000 Dread- 
noughts ex-President Roosevelt would 
like to get. 
st 

We recall that more than nine years 
ago we published an article by Dr. Fred- 
erick A. Cook who was then planning a 
dash for the South Pole, and who argued 
that, while the land about the Antarctic 
Circle is wholly uninhabited, it could be 
inhabited by a people like the Esquimos, 
and that exploration is well worth while, 
even commercially. This illustrates how 
devoted he has been for many years to his 
main purpose to attain the unattained. 
In this connection we may say that we 
do not quite agree with our correspond- 
ent, Mr. Bridgman, that there is an ele- 
ment of unfairness in anticipating the 
heralded plans of Mr. Peary and in util- 
izing all Peary’s previous discoveries 
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We think it is also proper to recognize 
the remarkable enterprise of the New 
York Herald in securing such full and 
early accounts, on which all other jour- 
nals have had to depend. 


& 


A curious incident connected with the 
postal order department of the Govern- 
ment throws light on the need of postal 
banks. It was observed in the Kansas 
City post office that a large number of 
postal orders given out were not pre- 
sented to be cashed within the usual time 
and investigation was made. It turned 
out that a large number of foreigners 
who did not trust banks nor stockings 
had learned that money was safe deposit- 
ed in the post office. So they paid Io 
cents to have the office hoid the money to 
their own order. They found they could 
get it out when they wanted it, and the 
news spread ahyoad until the post office 
was made a bank against its will, and 
that without paying any interest, but be- 
ing paid for holding the money. A 
postal bank would have charged nothing 
and paid 2 per cent. 


& 


In her article of July 4 oppesing wom- 
an’s suffrage, Miss Chittenden remarked 
that “the Suffragists are not very proud 
of Utah,” and specified the fact that the 
women’s vote helped to elect to Congress 
the much married B. H. Roberts. A 
correspondent writes us that he would 
have been elected just the same without 
the women’s votes, and that, in fact, they 
might very consistently have opposed his 
election, and many of them probably did 
oppose it. For after Congress in 1895 
had past the enabling act, and the con- 
vention met to frame a constitution and 
was debating whether to incorporate a 
woman suffrage clause, the one man most 
conspicuous for a vigorous antagonism 
was this same B. H. Roberts. He be- 
longs to Miss Chittenden’s party. 


& 


One law for rich and poor, white and 
black, should be the rule, Gov. Joseph 
M. Brown, of Georgia, seems to think, 
A white man disguised himself as a ne- 
gro and assaulted a young white woman. 
He was convicted and sentenced to the 
chain gang. But he was rich, and one 
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of the most prominent men in South 
Georgia, and so powerful were the inter- 
ests in his behalf that the Prison Com- 
missioners asked the Governor to miti- 
gate his sentence so as to keep him out of 
the chain gang; but the Governor re- 
fused. If the criminal had been a negro 
he would have found no one to intercede 
for him, but a mob might have saved him 
from the chain gang. 

& 


Why should not the British Parliament 
treat Ireland as fairly and trustfully as 
it has South Africa? They are afraid 
to give Ireland a local Parliament for 
fear it will rebel. But the major part of 
South Africa actually did rebel, and yet 
within ten years a Parliament is given 
the colonies, and when the question was 
up in the House of Lords General Botha 
sat, an honored visitor, on the same floor 
with the peers and bishops to see and 
praise. The granting of a constitution 
to South Africa was a piece of profound 
statesmanship and has borne the best of 
fruit. Similar freedom is the only way 
to secure and maintain Irish loyalty. 


& 


For a peculiar ornament to the new 
capitol at Harrisburg the authorities con- 
tracted for a magnificent statue of Mat- 
thew S. Quay, the head boss and boodler 
of Pennsylvania. It wasfinished two years 
ago, but Governor Stewart will not take 
it. It has not been set up. The State 
sickens whenever the thought of it re- 
curs. The sculptor, Karl Bitter, after 
holding it so long, has just shipped it to 
Governor Stewart, but he “relucts.” 
Senator Quay was a mighty power in the 
State, but Holy Scripture tells us that 
while the righteous shall be held in ever- 
lasting remembrance, the name of the 
wicked shall have a different fate. 


& 


The prohibition of the sale of alcoholic 
liquors worked so well during the late 
general strike in Sweden that, by order 
of the King and the Minister of the 
Interior, it is to be continued for a while 
longer. Why not make it permanent? 
Perhaps the Minister of the Treasury 
fears that the income from state-con- 
trolled saloons under the Swedish sys- 
tem will fall off. 
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The Field for Life Insurance. 


Tue Travelers’ Insurance Company 
prints in its Agents’ Record an interest- 
ing table prepared by Lucius McAdam, 
an actuary, wherein an estimate is made 
of the uninsured people in the United 
States. The table, which is reproduced 
herewith, eliminates all persons under 
fifteen and over sixty-five years of age 
and considers only 50 per cent. of the 
people insured and insurable. No ac- 
count is taken of industrial and assess- 
ment policies, which would materially in- 
crease the number of insured. Life in- 
surance agents who are inclined to be 
pessimistic may well feel encouraged by 
the figures in the table. Verily the field 
is white unto the harvest. 












Per cent. 

insured 

Lives Lives to 
States. insurable. insured. ins’able. 
RIRROTIR osc ccccscweces 914,348 69,617 7-61 
SE hr ida okie ccnwe > 1,46 9,756 15.87 
eT 655,782 39,698 6.05 
RN ee 742,525 145,178 19.55 
GS, ad daean canes 269,850 59,723 22.13 
RE wsicene wowace 454,210 73:950 16.28 
0 Serre eee 92,368 10,196 11.04 
District of Columbia... 139,359 31,104 22.32 
_. =e Seiees Ss 278,345 30,303 10.89 
CE cicctessacnnete 1,161,818 112,881 9.72 
a 77,000 6,848 8.89 
BNO ccccccaccccccccs 80,866 9,593 11.86 
Ellinois .....ccccccccee 2,410,775 393,349 16.32 
See 1,258,231 144,800 11.51 
EE ela ia Sian 8 Grin ait 1,105,169 104,443 9.45 
ESSER Ere eel 772,484 66,700 8.63 
DED icici eccnVewnwen 1,073,587 100,179 9.33 
ES Sere 690,813 68,351 9. 

EE pikibi baa seKene 374,233 46,300 13-3 

pO eee 594,022 78,212 13.1 
Massachusetts ......... 1,501,840 282,581 18.82 
| eee 1,265,008 125,778 9-94 
Minnesota ...........+- 989,956 94,488 9.54 
Mississippi ............ 775,635 52,182 6.73 
ME Vinasendoee ve 1,553,333 182,758 11.77 
BES: ectcsesearees 121,665 21,066 17.31 
ee 533,150 52,659 9.88 
OO ee 21,165 4,849 22.91 
New Hampshire ...... 205,794 24,904 12.10 
ee aa 941,835 161,730 17.17 
New Mexico .......... 97,755 10,137 10.37 
he” 3a 4,033,330 801,797 19.88 
North’ Carolina ....... 946,905 0,241 6.36 
North Dakota ......... 218,535 21,164 9.68 
0 SEO 2,078,773 302,118 14.53 
GND. “CG dwensctann 707,089 23,148 3-27 
CRE ciigaciccocnsacie’s 206,768 27,975 13.53 
Pennsylvania ......... 3,151,076 564,729 17.92 
Rhode Island ......... 240,041 35,565 14.81 
South Carolina ....... 946,905 54,695 5.78 
South Dakota .......-- 227,795 17,527 7.69 
PUD. occ ctececne 1,010,308 70,894 7.02 
EE teria sinew eso 1,524,355 98,888 6.49 
ree 138,375 19,070 13.78 
Vermont .. 171,821 23,172 13-50 
Virginia .... 977,092 75.321 7.71 
Washington ... 437,409 44,306 10.13 
West Virginia «ee 479,400 39,150 8.17 
Wisconsin ...... sees 1,114,475 127,715 9.85 
WHEE. 6:4. 600<ssnnea0 55,908 6,443 11.52 
ye a 49,142,773 5,028,231 12.52 
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Tue Los Angeles City Council, ac- 
cording to The Insurance Press, has 
passed an ordinance making it compul- 
sory for baby carriages, gocarts and 
wheelbarrows to display red and white 
signal lights at night. This is a step in 
the right direction which may well be 
followed by other cities. Too many baby 
carriages, gocarts and wheelbarrows 
have lately, in imitation of automobiles, 
been exceeding the speed limit, and with- 
out the signal lights with which they 
must now be provided in Los Angeles 
they have become extra-hazardous. 


& 


Now that we are coming to the idea of 
the conservation of our natural resources 
it is a hopeful sign when a Minnesota 
county commissioner is fined $50 and 
costs for having negligently caused a 
forest fire. If the example of the Min- 
nesota Forestry Commissioner should be 
rigorously followed in other States not 
only the people of Minnesota but those 
in the sister States would realize the ne- 
cessity of care during the dry season. 
There is too great a tendency toward 
carelessness in this day and generation, 
and carelessness costs money. It would 
tend to decrease carelessness if the care- 
less ones were made to pay for their 
carelessness and the damage that arises 


because of it. 
& 


Most of us are inclined to think that 
a boiler explosion is a rare event. Few 
realize the large number of such explo- 
sions that take place in the United States 
during a year’s time. The following 
figures from Power will be surprising to 
most laymen: 


“In this country alone, within the last twenty 
years, more than 10,000 boilers have been blown 
to pieces, resulting in the death of more than 
10,000 persons, the injury of more than 20,000 
others, and almost inestimable property Joss. 
Boiler insurance, necessitating inspection at 
stated intervals, and the efforts of State or 
city inspectors have been-effective in reducing 
the number of explosions. But even with the 
improvements in design and better methods of 
operation required by inspectors boiler ex- 
plosions are more numerous than there is rea- 
son for.” 
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Toys in the World of Commerce 


Toys are very often regarded as of 
small consequence in the world of com- 
merce. In point of fact many persons 
seem to have a tendency to regard them 
as a negligible quantity. And yet over 
fifty million dollars, worth of toys have 
been imported into the United States 
during the last ten years. Fragile things 
for the most part and good only for 
children’s playthings, the total transac- 
tions in them mount well up in the mil- 
lions in the gross. The importation of 
toys was not by any means all the busi- 
ness that was done in them as trade com- 
modities. During the same period some- 
thing like five million dollars worth of 
toys were exported. During the past fis- 
cal year the high water mark has been 


reached in so far as export trade in toys - 


is concerned. The total value of ex- 
ported toys during that time has for the 
first time exceeded one million dollars. 


The value of toys imported has fallen 
somewhat since 1908, when the total 
value of imported toys was $7,250,000. 
This year the figures were $5,000,000 in 


round numbers. 

Toy manufacturers in the United 
States had investments in plants and in 
stock of less than $1,000,000 in 1880. In 
1905 such investments had. grown to 
$4,750,000. The value of importations 
of toy merchandise has in the meantime 
shown a constantly increasing trend. 
Trade in toys has largely been developed 
during the past ten or a dozen years. 

Toys are very largely “made in Ger- 
many.” That is to say Germany is by 
far the largest source of supply in the 
United States. The little German town 
of Sonneberg, in the Duchy of Saxe- 
Meiningen on the Rothen, is perhaps the 
largest toy manufacturing center. In 
addition to its summer resort business it 
has been credited with the annual pro- 
duction of some 24,000,000 toy units hav- 
ing an aggregate value of $4,000,000. 
Nuremberg and certain other sister cities 
are also to be reckoned with as toy 
makers. The value of toys imported into 
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the United States from Germany in 1908 
was $6,500,000, out of a total of $7;250,- 
ooo imported that year. Some of the 
other toy contributing countries in 1908 
furnished toys valued as follows: France, 
$180,472; Austria-Hungary, $179,418; 
Japan, $177,720; Belgium, $61,551, and 
the United Kingdom, $57,725. 


as 


....It is asserted that French and 
American capitalists will soon set up a 
great steel plant at Mexico City, making 
an outlay of $50,000,000. 


....There are now 6,977 national 
banks, with an authorized capital of 
$948,931,775 and bond-secured circula- 
tion amounting to $667,508,731. 


....Arrangements have been made 
for the shipment of wheat from West- 
ern Canada to Europe by way of the 
railway across the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec. 


....The record loss on the part of 
local banks of $1,000,000 on interior 
movement last week indicates that some- 
thing is being done financially looking 
toward the moving of the crops. 


...-In 1908 the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company carried 141,659,543 pas- 
sengers, not one of whom was killed as 
the result of an accident to a train. The 
number of passengers injured by train 
accidents was 102, against 452 in 1907. 


....The National Monetary Commis- 
sion held a recent conference in New 
York. As one result of this conference 
it is more than probable that a campaign 
of education will be inaugurated looking 
toward the promulgation of the central 
bank scheme. 


....New Jersey’s taxes assessed on 
corporations this year amount to $2,522,- 
358. Among the companies taxed are 
the Steel Corporation and the American 
Tobacco, Rock Island, Amalgamated 
Copper, International Harvester, and In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine com- 
panies. 








